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ABSTRACT 

Presented is the second year report of a project 
designed to assist state advisory councils in evaluating services to 
the developeentally disabled^ Described are the five project 
objectives (including providing assistance to new and existing 
regional coeaittees) , eetKodologies and results (including definition 
of services and questions to be asked in evaluating services) , and 
dlsseiination and utilization of results (through such aeans as slide 
tape aaterials) • Three appendixes coxprise the bulk of the docuxent. 
Fifty four services for the developxentally disabled are defined and 
grouped into 11 clusters (including identification and assessxent, 
treataent and f aaily support services) . Provided are Oregon data 
reports (including aeasures of service availability and quality) and 
recoaaended objectives for eight of the defined service areas. The 
objectives adopted by three task forces for state iapleaentation are 
ranked according to priority, and a rationale for each priority 
assigned is included. (CL) 
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" r>.*:ipcT:5iir^:l;.:y fcr planning ar^ i:B?:e2^,: i::^; 4 cctn5?-rica«nsiv« 



^ :n::^ * ^ .t*' is :c prepare a-rinu^ll^-" :caixrt-X^!in5;.ve plan 

tae n^e^a^ thie state c^v^lcpf^r;ta^lT ci^iZ^sc 
: r^i^iccnji it::.l;ti«i3 are Jel*r.eatec th^;: w^-|:i^lat ;c - * th<e 



- v ^uiicace :?t^te DD ccuncxls v^c- re-*.>^ct tc^ ev^;;^tica is 
i--^::^- -c^ t^^'-.i^rmg :?crvice^s rite: r^.t'cs ci t^e ccvielrOTen tally 

. * ;^t^c wn^it iwncs c: ^er^^^ice^ xi^jric-^^ p3.zzs cz the 

- ^ avjLil4::?^e tc respC'^c tc tric>€ r^€-cc>, ^'^z^r^ j^p^ exist 

.."i^^i:;^. z:uxTz 'tisrz^s^zz^ the aiscrcpat^c^^ , A strat^^ b<t 

:,:r ^r: tegr Jt irtg tr.ese ta^^s^ 5ir^ce t'*ix ^5^fi.l"«55 any 
i^r^::oaf ^rcn .:cv well it ^ in :.^er5t^rc ijrc ;^tiltrec, 

Ttj^rne^ri '*i:r: t:".^^ strategy j^nc their rrl^ ir. 'jr^lim-^z^Zzcc ^ 

l^aft twc veara, the Rese^rcn .a^rc Tri^tttir^ C^^zez m 
>4 : ; . i^r.: »: ^ ^t :h« lr.ivt=:-si:^ r : J"rei;.:r. Mc t."^.i^ «:^?ycrtur!lty 

'^-^^^"ri:?; *it"^ ^r^i^cc ir ^'c-^ncil ^ zrz;z:zz ^r^ich iccre^^cc 

N.. « : The ra:^ic purpcs^e .-t tr.< r^rcjcct z^-^zl tc i-v^stt^ate 

T i fv:c?: - ^1 It 1-^:? witn reispect tc^ pl^nm^s: w&l-^:ir^. 

-"^r iit^ ttii tir:5t '.'e^ir pr*^gr€s>j> ^^ac^ ir ttjt &rc^5 zz rt^^tis 
- , ^ -ise-: 1 , ^t ^ *at i^-n reg;.^r.2l ccczittccs. rrurit itJ.: 1 *calo, 
. :i*c-i?t.^n overall str.ste'?^ : cr i;tw:«r5t arici:::^ ^ZjC iJipl^^ntlng 
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th« iegis.Ut».'>S reHponfeibiUtitJS of ihe stat« DD cvnuncils. Tho objec- 
tives for y»?ar w«r»? approachv'd through a series of activities 
ihdi inciuiied iw workiihop» for th« titate council, individual work- 
shops lor riiguMua cofisaitte*?!»» and a statewide survey of practitioners 
anti isxpertji in tne H«ld developatjntal disabilities* Center 
Working Papfir Si^. 71 otters a full report on the first year's 
uvtivltitia alon^ vith Instructional materials which can be used to 
isplment the processes developed during the year. 

The strategy that was developed at that time Involved three inter— 
reUttid coffipv n*?r.ls: Planning, influencing* and evaluating— sequential 
activitiv'S In which a state council must engage to fulfill the legis- 
lat^fd mandate. Planning involves the establishment of goals, the 
assessment of needs and resources, the identification of gaps in service 
deliverv, and the selection of objectives which are aimed toward the 
avhievcffient of the goals. Influencing is the vehicle through which a 
council iaiplesents its objectives; lacking direct control over roost 
pr.-graas, the covncii engages in activities that will lead the respon- 
liible agencies to improve the delivery of services in accord with the 
^oaU anu objectives of the state plan. Evaluation is carried out in 
two wavs: (1) the state council must evaluate the extent to which the 
j,tate's service delivery system meets the needs of developroentally 
disabled people in the state; (2) the council annually must evaluate 
the accomplisteoiu of its own objectives. Evaluative information leads 
to the selection of new objectives and the cycle begins again. 



PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

The et torts of the second project year were directed toward 
developing and implementing evaluation methodologies and clarifying 
further the issues that are involved in the cyclical process of 
planning, influencing and evaluating. 

In a general sense, the outcome of this project Is the description 
of a two-year planning cycle which takes the Council from general goals 
based on perceptions of need through systematic data collection and 
interpretation to specific objectives for action. Accomplishing this 
required the close collaboration of the Oregon DD Council with the Rasearch 
and Training Center project staff. The specific objectives for the year we 

1. Provide assistance to new and existing regional committees. 

2. Develop procedures for evaluating services provided to DD 

clients in the state, 

y. Explore the development of task forces to assist the State 
Council in implementing the strategy. 
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A» Uolievl Uala relatinj^ to tlu* priorltioh xif ihu 197^ Statu 
Plan ami providt* data for thv g^*nc*rotlon ol object lvi*s for 
Ihi* 1975 Slate Thiiu 

Dov^'lop and Itnplvmont provodxires onabllnj^. iho State Counrll 
lu update objvntlv^s and priorities for inrluainn in thi* 197'> 
Slate Plan: 

a^ generate reeoniniendat ions for objectiven {alternative's): 
b* Helect and prioritise objectives; 
V* provide models for impl^entation* 



Mi-THOD0LOr,li:S AND RESULT.S 

The racthvulolo^ical aetivllies of thiii project resulted in the 
\it\si X Mpt itva of processes aK veil as specific products which emerRed 
aiti-r implomeniing these processeti^ Each of the objectives deline*ited 
for the project required several activities which, for the most part ^ 
wofo oar Tied out cooperatively by the R & T project staff and the 
l ounrii (stai*, task lorces, atid/or the Council *s Kxccutlve Cottiml ttce) * 



nbjev t iy4\ Ij Lstabl ishm oi Regional Committee s 



Prv^puht'd activities related to this objective included assisting 
xiovelopment uf five new regional coitimittees, conducting goal 
.t tting wx ^kshops^ and providing consultation to new and existing 
ro^ional conimittees* Concurrent with the second year of the project » 
tiovcver^ the Oregon DD Council began to raise some questions and 
xojuerns about roles and responsibilities of regional coiranittees. 
Many question^ were raised about the relationship between state and 
rt'gional committees and the feasibility and purpose of establishing 
regKmai DD coimiUttees* Because of the concerns » the project staff 
believed that action on the first objective would be inappropriate 
until the problems were resolved and the State Council had established 
its policy* At the end of the project year^ some decisions had been 
made by the Council* It has now endorsed the concept of regional 
planning bodies and has made decislt^ns on the administrative structure 
vhioh will link the regional cotnmiriees to the State Council and the 
major implementing agency. The questions of roles, responsibilities, 
and staff support have yet to be answered » 



^yy^l. i^^veloping a Methodology for Evalvia ting Services 



Di>' f 1 ig 1 4 on o f Se rv i c e s ^ The transition from the first project 
yt\3r , which responded to the planning function, to the second ^jji^ar. 



wULch locuiii-H] Oil evaluation, rvtqulrt'd some specific changCB in eon- 
ccpiuaU/.atlon. U vas n^cv^saary to study t>regon^B 1974 State Plan 
and iboUte the fiervii-es which wore addreasud in each of the elevon 
g.Mlb that had been adopted. This act* Uy revealed twenty-two 
diKorete services which were of couce o the State Council at that 
time. With this list as a catalyst, t»,i project staff reviewed 
other documents for the purpose of developing a comprehensive list 
of major services which might be needed by a developmentally disabled 
person over a lifetime. Once the delineation of services was completed, 
each service was defined so as to be identifiable, measurable, and 
uon-dupl icative of any ocher service listed. These definitions are 
presented in Appendix A of this report, 

ques t ions To Be Asked in Kvaluatinfi Services . Once the services 
were defined, i t was necessary to determine conceptually what con- 
siderations are essential to an evaluation of services. Three basic 
components wer.- identified; quantity, quality and effectiveness. 
In evaluating the quantity of a service, the following information 
was regarded as important', the number of facilities or programs which 
offer the service; where they are located; how many clients are being 
served; how many can be served (capacity and rate of movement through 
a given type of service); and how many clients need the service in 
different regions of the state. An assessment of quality of the service 
required information about the existence of standards for the service, 
the contcvit of standards, and their enforcement (how many facilities 
or programs meet the standards and how does the agency assure that 
they are met). Effectiveness of a program Is measured by determining 
Che success of the program in meeting clients' needs. This Information 
ia probably the most Important but the most difficult type of data 
to gather. 

T y pes of Objectives Suited to State Council Planning . The third 
task related to conceptualization of the strategy was the description 
of the types of objectives which are suitable for potential adoption 
by State DD Councils. Five types of objectives were identified as 
being important: agency objectives (addressing policies and pro- 
cedures of public and private agencies who serve DD clients); legis- 
lative objectives (attending to federal or state legislation that 
affects DD clients and/or services to them); funding objectives 
(guiding the utilization of DDSA and other discretionary funds for 
the improvement of services to DD clients); study objectives 
(r*^ Electing the need to examine in depth the dimensions of a particular 
problem); and data base objectives (speaking to improvements in the 
data that are provided by agencies). The agency, legislation, and 
funding objectives relate primarily to the Council's role of influencing. 
Data collection objectives relate primarily to the evaluation respon- 
sibility. All five types of objectives provide the foundation for 
planning . 
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Xh^ chird objective invoived two major activities? (I) di^tcr- 
alntng th^ r^jftponsibilitiea and th^ most effective composition of 
t^i&k forc^^j and (2) <?6tabl itjhing working task forces to the Oregon 
Council and providing training to task forca members* The first 
activity r^quir^^d ^n analysis of how a task force may b^e uHed as a 
wvrking arm of the State Council in each of th^ basic functions-** 
planning » influencing^ and evaluating* Consideration was also given 
to thi? kinds of information that various task forcus would need asi 
thi?y attt^iiapuijd to pijrform their tasks^ 

Thv* composition of ilie Oregon task forces was developed out of 
consideration of the scope of evaluation to be conducted during the 
year. Early in the second ye«ir of the project ^ specific services 
vvre selected for evaluation across the state* The selection of 
i>vrvtces wa^^ based on the 1974 State Plan. (Fuller discussion of 
service selection is presented above^ Objective 2^ Def in It ion of 
^vtvUe^ .) The analysis of the 1974 State Plan revealed that 22 
dUtinct services needed to be addressed by task forces. The 22 
services could be sorted into 3 clusters; identification and assess- 
!iieni ; pre-school, school--aged , and family services; and adult services. 
Consequently, three task forces were established for the purpose of 
receiving and interpreting data related to each of those areas. 

Each task force was chaired by a Council member and included in 
Its :aer;b«rshlp both council and non-council people. The membership 
c: each task force was structured in such a way as to insure reprc?- 
sentat ion by those agencies which were responsible for providing 
-vrvicvs in the cluster being evaluated* There were two purposes 

r orc:anizing the task forces in this way* The individuals who 
vvtk m the service-providing agencies brought useful information to 
iht) tabk force meetings. They acted as a resource supplementing the 
^ata being collected by the staff. Ideally, they would be representative 

r their respective agencies, presenting in an informed and author li^eH 
vay the views and plans of their agencies. In addition, the agency's 
representation on task forces during the evaluating and planning 
stages established vehicles which could later be used for influencing 
the agency. The task force members carried back to their agencies 
:nforciation about the goals and the activities of the Council* Having 
been actively involved in the planning, they became friendly in-house 
vcice^ for the DD Council. 

The task forces met during the first half of the year to assist 
ixi aetenainxng types of data to be collected later in the year, to 
aake recommendations about methodology for data collection, and to 
partic;pate in the development of service definitions. Once data 
collection began ♦ the task force members monitored the process to some 
extent and also acted as a point of contact for their agencies. 

ERIC 



Th*? Unal pha** .J tji&k *crce i*:»i:v«at«il la th« project, the 
»ost ti»e coivsv^ing sni critical jsciat oi yattlclpatloR, ocisurre^ 
altv-r the datv^ ha4 b<?«n c.-«ii<vti>2 c^«fil*s. tC W'^s zh^ th« job 
vil tlHj task ♦or^cs tv stu4y atvd xntttpttt tht tiata an4 recoomend to 
the Cauncil sj^^jcii'lc cbji-ctlvcs fc^r s^tlcii iurtni: th* n«xt year. 



A& fati s saent o f Need & and £e&curg es . S^fer« th« task icrcts <r<?uld 
attend to th« task cf d«\'«ii?piiig JP^ r*tc<TO)K3<:ir.g obj«<:tlv*s» it was 
ni?cc»sary to collect and crR*r.l?« ir.f cnta^tlca ab<sic tb« carrect status 

service atlivery tc d«velcpfa^:^.tal-y iiaafel**: vll«tit». Responsibility 
tor this effort vas assut&ts: by j?rc^#<:t *ta::, althc^-jih it vas reccg- 
nUed that the DD Council its*:f wc-i.:c fe:tl3uat«ly have to a*sua« this 
role . 

Two typ«s of data verc j^i^ught: tit* about tb« existing 

i.orvicc*s in th« state a» th.e>' are 3»csitcr«c state agencies: and 
(^') perceptions at the :pc&: ii-ve: £S tc the availability atfei need 
fcr each type of ser\^ice. The seccix: tyy-* ir.formacioa was re(q\i«sted 
oi county iaeRt*il h<&alth progrAS- c*ri:C-crs asd service cocrdinatcrs ♦ 

liequests for inf croaticr. abc-ut the status cf essisting services 
v^zv oade of all ^tate &gcr.c*e& res^ cr-slble fcr pro^-iciag or mcnitcrinc 
services to dfivtlopaentally diSNi':^:ed p^^^pU- This iacludtd the Mental 
-Health Division, which is prisarily re*?-esi« ible tc th« target pop^iia- 
tion, as well as the- Vocational Rebatilitation Division, Children's 
Services, P\ibUc Welfare, £«plv>T&<rst Se-rvic«» State Soard of Educaticc, 
Farks and Recreation Branch of the Higbisiay :>epAr tawtat , Crippled 
Children's Division, Health Oer&T ts^t.z , aac the major private service 
agencies. 

Contact was tnade with appropriate ag<s:cies« frequently through 
Council cr task force a^abers.. f^. accousitable persot; in each agency 
was sought who would a«su»e re«po=isibili.ty f^r coaaiunicating data 
fro© the agency to the research staff. After ider^tifyiig as appro- 
priate agency contact, data were collected through aailed question- 
naires. Ongoing contact by phone v«5 Ttaistased with each person 
responsible for the provisicr. ct -at*. 

Responses froa the state agencies ver* if aucied quality. A few 
of the agencies had progras. ar^. cr client acs^:itcri:ig systems which 
allowed thea to identify with re**cs:able accuracy the particular 
services being provided to develcpaer.tally disatbled. clients and the 
characteristics cf the c:ier-:c v*: received th* services. Sooe agencies 
did not identify clients by cisiir'.lity b^t prcvided aata cn facilities 
and standards and cccasicnallv cfferec estimates -uaber of DD clients 
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^5kVTvv4 \n Uilivrvnt gcugtdphic atiMi>^ Si>ine agent it^ wh*i? < : 
hAvv dcv«^&4bit^ cllifHt dat.i were aiho not abl^ to ln;sicai<* wt .c? 
taciUtii^s^ providt^d servico lo DD cU^nts {^u with footer ;a:t . 
K r tiotnti ?>*?rvici*s» , standards have bven dcveU>p^?^J and itiif ]i^vt^u< x 
^^r others they w:t^ only in a stagv of devsrlcpinent * ft;i: :thtTi 
reported m> atandards at *iXl (couns^fling, tor sample;. 

The ability oi an agency to respond to data tnQUiTit> anc tin 
vUtspltetemess of th^ response providt-d la^^^i'ul int prtust ion tr tn^- t^^* 
tcr^cb. When dtet icUnciias wcr^ noti^l^ thih ir^quentiv Jt-c tr tht 
>ivneratU?n of data collection objectives to be conaJlder^c itr ir\t.ui^:-t 
in th^ 1975 State Plan, 

Comsiunicat ion of Data to t hu T ask Fo rces . Tvc ac t : ^ : t it f v : 1 t-ti. 
tn th« ccKnaunication of data vero the development of it useful r^K^rt.'nj 
ti^raac and thi> actual compilation and importing of the dats t; 
N^rces. The format for the report was b^sed on the conc^ptu&::::^:t .d: 
t Ht^rvivv catcgori^i!i anu the Issuea addressed in the evalu^ii;.c^t K^^r^t* 
torsiats wore presented to the task forces, and mcid.f c^cat .nr * 
wvrv Rvade in respon^o to their Kuggi^ations jso that thtf fatial ::rtr 
would vv>nvt*y the lijvaluation data in a useful way. 

A repv>rt was prepared for each of the sv^rvicv clu^ter^ iir v^*.r 
data had been collected. The sam^ ioiiaat waii uj^ed for eact reprrt . 
whentiver pc^&slble. In order to facilitate^ ease c: int erpr^tai;:vr,. 

The location of laciiitieH providing e*ach servict vra.^ ^i^-t-^ 
a ^p of Oregoi^ to provide a vehicle for quickly as^^r^sani: :nt 
iibtribution of services across the state* Tlu- number rf ;.-t•^I^ 
rv^t*;vlng each iiervice watJ prej>ented in tern^^ of j:eoj2;ra|:hical c:^fir.*^ 
bution, using a ratio of clients served to total population v:tr,iT 
rejricnis as a standard for comparison. The need for t^zt j&erv*:ci 
vas presented in terms of the surveyed perceptions of ser\';.ci i:^:z^ 
dlnator** and community Riental health program directors* Data or 
standards w«jre presented in a narrative form. Reproduct;or :i thrM 
reports can be found in Appendix B of this report. 

Objective 5: Oregon's 1975 State Plan 

Generation of Alternative Objectives . After ccllectin>! c^ii 
and presenting reports to the task forces » attention was cin-ite^i. 
twvard the generation of objectives. Having received and Mwciec 
the reports on services included in their area of concern » rnt 
participants first proposed objectives in a **brainstortning'* :i'^n;:>r 
T^ey then reacted to what had been proposed, refined sornc , e'^z^.-^r.-r. i-^ 
others, and made a final selection of objectives tc be pre^e: tec 
the ucuncil. 




■^Ipj- ^ - : . ^ t-i- ^'vr t r-ii^Kinc^ 4Hcr':i^a ^^er*"^::« z^^^t^sm 
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diebated, vot4?d on, and v^^n this prcctf&s v^ij* ccmpl^t^sd, the revised 
lists w<?rt ratified by the full Cour:c:l fcr iaclusion in the 1975 
Statts Plan* The prioritises cb;jevtiv«s ar* l:iclud^id in Appendix C 
of this report* The accocEpat^y ing charts shew the results of the 
ratings made the first day c: the ^rkshop iatean score and frequency 
distribution) and the outcc^^s of the s^cotsd tiay when priorities were 
reordered • 

Plans for Implement ins Prioriti^ . Tbe third major session of 
the workshop was devoted to discussing piaixs for impl^enting the 
various types of objectives* The recccaa^nxiation of the project staff 
suggested that separate^ perman«r,t tzsk forces should be organized 
for each of the ten service areas ar^^ should b^ charged by the Council 
with the following responsibilities: 

1* to carry out agency objectives relevant to its service area. 
This ueans develcpir^ a plaz; cr strategy for influencing 
agencies., *izrec ting the ist^^I^i^a^xitaticn of that plan, and 
preparing a report at yearns enc on the degree of achievement 
of the agency objectifies; 

2* to analyze the state pl^r^ c: various public agencies with 
respect to their in\*oIve3i^.t in its service area; 

3^ to interpret and repc^ri all relevar,: c^ca on the quantity, 
quality t and ef fee tive;;e*s zi services contained within a 
particular service area; ar.c 

4, to d^evelop and recamr^et:^ tc the State Council one year later 
five different kinds of objectives relevant to its service 
area for inclusion in the State Flan and for guiding 

its subsequent activ:ities. 

In addition to the ten ser^cice area task forces, it was recomended 
that the council establish (cr retain) fcur standing committees: 
socio-legal (adaressing legislative cbtectives), funding (recommending 
funding priorities and seeking out n^ev sc^urces of funds), data manage- 
ment (working with state agencies tc uiprcve the multi-agency data 
system), and study (impleaenting the study objectives). These 
recommendations were adoptee by the Chregcn Council with minor modifi- 
cations at the conclusion o: the wcrksho?. 

Having made decisions curing the workshop regarding what issues 
to address over the next year anc hew tc utpiement strategies for 
influencing, evaluating and planning, the Oregon Council completed 
the second phase in the cycle c: planning. Th^ processes employed 
over the two years ♦ the invelvesr&ent cf the C^^ncil members during 
the workshop, and the structures liid cut fcr next yearns work build 
m system which will penft:.t the couih:il, with the necessary supportive 
staffs to carr,y out its responsibilities to developmentally disabled 



people in Oregon* 
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DISSEMIKATION AKD UTILlZATins OF REot'LTS 



Tht* rt?bults oi this project have h^tn disseminated through a 
Variety of reports and presenvatlons . The results cf the project's 
first year have been presented in Center Working Paper Number 71. 
This paper was distributed to all chairpersons and staff of DD 
Councils throughout the country. The results of the project's second 
year are presented in this paper. The R 4 T Center will provide both 
papers to interested parties upon request. The reports have also 
been made available to the Developmental Disabilities Technical 
Assistance Systea (DDTaS) at the University of North Carolina for 
further distribution upon request. 

DDTAS provides a vehicle to the R & T Center for assisting 
interested councils in the utilization of information from this project 
in their own states. Contacts have bean made with several states 
through DDTAS and on-going coaaunication will continue. The Research 
and Training Center will continue to respond to request for consultation 
from Regions IX and X directly and from other regions through DDTAS. 

While the purpose of the project was to develop planning procedures 
\or Htatt- Developoentai Disabilities Councils, the findings of the 
project have application to other agencies as well. The methodologies 
of the second year can be generalized for planning by other systems 
which find themselves in the influencing rather than controlling 
role. The Oregon Association for Retarded Citizens, for example, 
used these processes to develop a five-year state plan. 

Sub-elements of the materials presented here can be drawn out 
for use in other contexts. The definitions of services have application 
to data collection systems for social service agencies in general. 
They have proved useful in the development of a Mental Health Infor- 
mation System in Oregon and to some local DD service coordinators in 
their data collection efforts. 

The slide tape training materials developed as part of this project 
provided a useful vehicle for DD council training. They help council 
members understand the role of the DD Council and present a framework 
for carrying out council responsibilities. Using the material in the 
working papers in conjunction with the slide tape, a council can 
become acquainted with methodologies which can be modified and imple- 
mented to achieve coordinated planning, influencing and evaluating. 

The impact of the project as a whole on the Oregon Developmental 
Disabilities Council demonstrates the applicability of the materials. 
T>^e Oregon State Council has utilized the methodologies over the last 
two years in the develcpcent of its state plan. The Council has 
conrmitted itself to continuing the process by establishing task forces 
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to carry out th«5 responsibilities of planning, influencing, and 
evaluating services to developmentally disabled citizens. 

Implementation by Developmental Disabilities Councils of the 
planning and evaluation procedures developed in this project could 
have major impact on three aspects of programming for the develop- 
mentally disabled: (1) the major public and private agencies within 
the state could be influenced by a more articulate plan into providing 
a higher level of service to developmentally disabled clients; (2) 
monitoring systems could become more accessible and integrated in 
order to provide to planning bodies essential information about 
services and clients; (3) specially funded projects (DDSA formula 
grant monies) could be more appropriately selected in order to meet 
the state's highest expressed priorities. 
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SERVICE DEIMNITIONS 



The essential infomiation which should guide the activities 
ot the State DD Council is the body of data that can be collected 
regarding the quantity » quality^ and effectiveness of a variety of 
services that a^e provided to developmentally disabled individuals 
and their families. During the past year, an effort has been made 
to identify and define the most Important of these services. In 
all^ 54 discrete services have been defined and sorted into 10 
clusters of direct services and one cluster of indirect services % 
The former refers to services that are provided directly to develop- 
mentally disabled clients or their families • The latter are services 
that are provided to other people (e*g.» teachers, employers, 
physicians) which, if effective, have a significant and beneficial 
impact upon the lives of developmentally disabled people and their 
families. 

Two major criteria were followed in developing each of the 
del initions; (1) The defined characteristics of each service must 
he discrete and unique, not overlapping with the characteristics of 
other defined services; and (2) The services must be defined in a 
way that makes them reportable by either agencies or individuals who 
claim to provide the service. When these two criteria are followed, 
it enhances the possibility of making agencies and Individuals 
accountable for the manner in which they provide the service* 

A number of resources were utilized in the development of the 
54 definitions. The goals and priorities included in Oregon^s 1974 
State Plan were the starting point of this endeavor. Additional 
resources included the 16 services as defined by federal develop- 
mental disabilities legislation, service definitions that have been 
prepared by the Oregon Mental Health Division, the glossary of the 
new Manual on Terminology and Classification in Mental Retardation 
published by the American Association on Mental Deficiency, and 
Standards for Community Agencies Serving Persons with Mental 
Retardation and Other Developmental Disabilities published by the 
Accreditation Council for Facilities for the Mentally Retarded. 
This latter resource was particularly helpful in providing material 
for many of the definitions^ 

Several individuals and groups were involved in critical 
reviews of the definitions: task forces of the Council, service 
coordinators, and representatives of the major state agencies. They 
studied the list in terms of its completeness, appropriateness of 
grouping, and clarity and useability of definitions. The work of 
each group brought about significant refinements in the delineation 
of the services and in the substance of the definitions* Staff from 
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ihr Orogon Mental ikMlth Division and personnel from other state 
.»g»'ncii»a participated in the review and development of the list with 
tho hope that the final product might be useful to the development 
v»l n statewide* multi-agency information system. 

Where other sources have contributed to the content of a 
definition as it is offered here, the sourceCs) has been documented 
immediately after the definition. In some cases two or more sources 
were used (and so documented); occasionally the same material was 
found in more than one source (all are documented). 

The following codes were used to reference the resources; 

JCAH^ - Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals » Standards 
for Community Agencies , 1973. 

ICAU^ - Joint CommiBSion on Accreditation of Hospitals, Standards 

for Residential Facilities for the Mentally Retarded, 1971. 

AiVlU - American Association on Mental Def iciencies« Ma nual on 

Term inology and Classification in Mental R etardation, 1973. 

iLS - University of Oregon; School of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; Center of Leisure Studies. 

labor - C. W. Taber, Taber's Cyclopedic Medical Dictionary ; F. A. 
Davis CompanyT 1963, Philadelphia. 

MUD - State of Oregon Mental Health Division, MR/DD Section. 

HEW - HEW Guidelines for Services and Programs for Developmental ly 
Disabled Persons; May 1972. 

C.K.S, - Sigelman, C. K.; ed., Protective Services and Citizen 

Advocacy . Research and Training Center in Mental Retardation, 
Texas Tech University, Lubbock, Texas, 1974. 

RT - Research and Training Center in Mental Retardation, 

University of Oregon. 
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:£>E3t\^ iVPT^.^KTTV:: SERVICES 

^i^ri^^uif *erv;.ce^ that tni^^ tieic^ :^•r^u^^^^^: t^^*r Iiv«s. 
i^^rrc'^ .*r^«ir tc xcisure ccrtitu^itv c: f^cr%;:es t:' c^i^cts %itr. 

- - ^^-i i>^c : "l^ii r: systes*3.::c^llv re^c^^ixi: int." 

^^^c ^ijr^i>:^i>, ilertir.^ r«r^?-:r.5 ^.nc t'^eir r^ailitss tc 

: iV4;.a:^.: ;tv .^r >erv^ce$: ^nc ^i':^:stit:^ r^r^cc^ tc «nt«r 

^ - ymat^.T inc neferr^I Th^ :;«vtr-; revert us^ c: a 

r^ivi * 4^ J tt CO V* t ^ 3 Ttt^ttA^ tc» ^Cffrrf 1 1£ ^ c^ssnmT! x, t^^" 
$ct;rc^^;». Tnis .nrorsuaticr «».st so.^* A%iLiIa^li£ tc a:iv 

Slit t^. ¥»^v , n^V 

. ; ;rc;.:^itxn^ th^ s^r".^tClec^ c^rfcrect ^g€:r.ci€S, anc mcnitcring 



::i5inun;^atiw^n a li:e-lcr.g ^a^xs %':.t^ :l:.$rts anc trtstr 
: 451-1. ^.^s > 4S tntiv ce55:r«. tcr rut7^cs€ c: assvrioj that 
..^arr^tes in tn^xr z^ecs :\r 5^r*«itie 4t€ rttC|:t:ir^c a::c 
ar cr c cr t a t e 1 V t . . J Ca.^ I , rXW 

?r^"tective S^rvtct»s : a .^vst^^st rrct^s^sic^^al i^^rvtc^s that 
Ticnit.^r^s rr.-i:ra2:5. a::^ t^at a^^i^t^ cis^rlac r^rsc-j ir 
>^v-.r t.i^xr g^n^iral ^r;c ;^ t , Mi$:.^ta::c€ is 

r:j«c>ir:^j: pr^v:.^;^^ ac^tc^ ar:c ru^-^^-^ — > t: -".^c^^^arv, 
7 i^itiv^l^^ ir.t^r^*'«nin£ s^'-cial aruc l$|ar> trcc^^^a^s tc 

^^uar^ t:^ii r:.gr,t:> c: t^.€ cev^lcrc^r.tall » c;$arlcc tv 
4*.>i.r*:^g that t:t«y rec^xve atrrcrr;at« 5tr**^;ce5s a^c ?v 
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1.6 Pe rsonal Advocac y: The provision Ol ^ competent cltlaten 

to aaalat and btfrlend an l«palr«d person In coping with hla 
Drobl«Bis; provldinR halp and affection in a one-to-one 
relationahlp. One desired outcoae of this service is to enable 
the impaired person, whenever possible, to become his own 
advocate « <JCAH , AAMD) 

1.7 Guardianship Services i The determination of whether or not 
an lapaired individtial requires personal or property 
«tiardianship, followed by assistance In the procurement of 
guardianship %rtjen appropriate. (RT) 



2.0 IDiarriFICATlOK AND ASSESSMENT 

The discrete services in this cluster are aimed at IdentifyinR 
people from the general population who might be developmentally 
disabled, and then following through with specific assessment 
procedures to pinpoint the nature of the disability and develop 
recowiendatlons for specific services that are needed by the 
disabled client and his family. These services should be closely 
coordinated with those that have been defined as ^'general 
supportive services" (especially 1.1 through 1.4). 

2.1 Screening ; The identification of an individual who is 
suspected of having a problem or possible problem related 
to developnental disabilities. (RT) 

2.2 Diagnosis t Interdisciplinary investigation of an individual 
and his la«edlate environment to identify specific areas of 
delay and /or deviance and to specify causes where possible. (RT) 

2-3 E valuation s The systematic appraisal by a wulti-disclpUne 
team to determine the extent to which the disability limits 
or can be expected to limit an individual's living activities; 
to determine how and to what extent the disabling condition (s) 
may be remediated or minimized; to determine the nature and 
scope of services to be provided; to select service objectives; 
and to devise an Individualiied action plan for intervention. 
"Interdisciplinary" can include professionals from a variety 
of fields such as medicine, psychology, education, social work. 
(AAMD, HHD, HEW) 



3.0 TREATHEKT 

The discrete services in this cluster involve primarily the health 
n«>eds of afflicted persons. Whenever possible, these services 
should be provided by generic agencies and professionals who serve 
the entire populstion, relying on special services for development- 
allv disabled people only as a last resort. 
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3.1 Medical Services ; The service of diagnosing, treating, curing, 
and preventing disease, relieving pain, and improving and 
preserving health. Services may be provided through In-patlent, 
out-patient, or energency hoepltalUatlon treatment. (RT) 

^•^ Pental Services t Preventive and restorative treatment for the 
teeth including inspecting, cleaning, filling of cavatles, 
extraction of teeth beyond repair, replacement of missing 
teeth vlth artificial ones, orthodontia, and cosmetic surgery. (RT) 

3.3 Speech Therapy ; The provision of services which deal with the 
elimination and alleviation of speech defects or with the 
development and Improvement of speaking Intelligibility. (RT) 

3.* Physical Therapy : Therapeutic use of physical agents other 
than drugs (i.e., physical, chemical, and other properties of 
heat, light, water, electricity, massage, exercise, and 
radiation) to maintain or increase efficiency of neuro-muaculo , 
skeletal, cardiovascular, and respiratory systems, (Taber) 

3«5 Occupational Therapy ; Therapeutic use of activities such as 
self-help skills, arts and crafts, and perceptual motor 
activities to encourage clients to become motivated toward 
achieving their own normalization. (Taber) 

3.6 Psychotherapy ; Intensive psychological or behavioral therapy 
aimed at alleviating severe emotional and/or behavioral 
disorders. (RT) 



A.O EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

The discrete services in this cluster refer to programs that are 
designed to enhance growth and development in the areas of motor, 
self-help, communication, social, academic, prevocational, 
vocational, and independent living skills. Most of these programs 
are provided in public or private coonunity schools, or In 
institutions for developmentally disabled people. Integration with 
regular school programs should be accomplished whenever possible, 

Pre-Bchool Services ; Facility-based or home-based programs 
for children age 0 to 6 years offering structured training 
in coBBunication, motor, self-help, and social skills. (RT) 

School Services for Mildly Handicapped ; Programs which 
emphasize academic, social, and comnunicative skills at the 
primary and Intermediate levels, and pre-vocatlonal , vocational, 
and independent living skills at the secondary level. (RT) 
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A.3 S chool S<yvlci» for th€ Modeyt»ly> Severely, and Profoundly 
Handicapped ? Prograaa ^Ich emphaalte Motor » connunicatlon, 
aelf<>help, social, and appropriate acadeaic akllls at the 
primary and Intemedlate levels, and appropriate pre- 
vocationalt vocational, and independent living akllla at the 
secondary level. (RT) 

A. 4 Adult Basic Education ; Educational opportunities in sny 
of the folloving areas for adults who did not achieve their 
naxlaua level of competency vhlle eligible for public school: 
coBwunication, social, academic, pre-vocational, vocational, 
and independent living skills, (RT) 

4,5 Special School Services t Services which are provided in 

conjunction with other educational programs that respond to 
the specific needs related to physically handicapping 
conditions of individuals who are blind, deaf, epileptic, 
and /or non-ambulatory. (RT) 



5.0 COUNSELING SERVICES 

The discrete services in this cluster provide the client «ad/or 
his family with emotional support, information, and advice which 
they need in order to enhance their ability to make and Implement 
Important decisions which will affect their style of life. 

5.1 General Counseling ; Regularly scheduled goal-oriented 
intervention that is responsive to the decision-making 
needs of the impaired individual or his family* The primary 
focus of this intervention is upon solving Interpersonal 
problems such as disability acceptance, overanxlety, over- 
protection, and the ability to cope with dally demands which 
result from the client *s disability. <RT) 

5.2 Crisis Intervention ; Counseling services which are 
available on an emergency basis, immediately responsive 
to family needs at a time of extreme stress. (RT) 

5.3 Family Planning i Counseling services related to all aspects 
of pregnancy end child rearing, including knowledge of 
contraception and careful consideration over whether or not 
to parent children. (RT) 

5.4 Genetic Counseling ; Information and advice concerning the 
biological probabilities of giving birth to a developmentally 
disabled child. Karyotype analysis and interpretation of 
family geneologies are frequently included in this service. (RT) 
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FAMILY SU?1»GW SERVICES 

Th« dtt«r«t« attrvie** In thlt elust«t help faaillee to cope nore 
«lf«<tW«ly with the pretence of a developnentally dlsablad person 
in their ho«e« theae aervlcea Include both the education and 
tralnlnit of faally mcnhera, aa veil aa teaporary or part-tltte 
reapite care which la deaigned to relieve fanlly menbera fron the 
contlnuoua burden of providing apeclal care. The primary objective 
of all the tmlly aupport aervlcea la to prevent inatltutional- 
1 tat ion of the diaabled peraon* 

^•1 yaally Education ? Opportunltlea for the faally to Increaae 
ita knowledge and underatandlng of aiental retardation and 
other developnental diaabllitlea, and of. the Inpact of theae 
diaabilitlea upon the faally unit, (JCAH^) 

6.2 Fattily Training ; A progran of training for fanlly nembera 
which provldea then with the akllla needed to aaalat the 
lapalred peraon in the family by augmenting the aervlcea 
provided outaldc of the home with a program of atructured 
activitiea inalde the home. In caaence, family membera are 
trained to become their own service providers . (RT) 

0.3 In-ho«<t Sitter Services t Servlcea provided for the care of an 
individual in hia home involving temporary separation from his 
family for short periods of time on a regular or intermittent 
baaia for the purpose of relieving the family of hia care, (AAMD) 

Out-of-home Sitter Services ; Services provided for the care of 
an individual away from his home involving temporary aeparation 
from his family for short specified periods of time on a 
regular or intermittent basis for the purpoae of relieving 
the family of hia care. (AAMD) 

6.5 Out-of-home Respite Care ? Servlcea provided for short-term 
residential care involving temporary aeparation of an 
individual from his family for apeclfied perioda of time on 
a regular or intermittent basia. (AAMD) 

Hooemaking ; Chore and /or peraonal care aervlcea which muat 
be provided to a developmentally diaabled Individual or his 
family to enable him to remain in his own home. Theae aervlcea 
way include, but are not necessarily limited to housecleaning , 
laundry, meal planning and preparation, feeding, bathing, 
shaving, dressing, etc. Services may or may not Include 
training. This service may be provided by a certified agency 
such as Homemaker-Home Health Aide Servlcea, Inc. (RT) 
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The dlscr«te services in t^J* cJ^^tter prcvtc* a vt<i« ra«ce of 
living? «rr»nReineiit» fcr Jir\'«Ie»e£tailT jilS4ii«d p«rss?na. th« 
vArlous alterMtivet r«pr«»«at * c<«jttaa»aa, otwe tssd of i^ich 
j>rovides an opportunity for a**r*y laid«^>«*i«?st livinJt, vhile th« 
other end providea a iJvtas enrvlrsmesst la »»hlch th* tmp4ir«ti 
person's «ctivitl«» are alaoftt «»tirtly siaaiu'eii by ©th«r p«5ple, 

?.X Roard and Rooa LivlRs » - Uvlta: sltuattcn for thoie indlvl- 

duala who can laaiatals ?r r««Air. l?i aa ess-ecclally un»iip*rvised 
living tituation, Tarticl^tico a ccMwialty r«*oarce such 
as an Activity Center wiy cweeded to fsiitala tht» level of 
Independence. (RT) 

7.2 Group Hooe Care ; A closely jsup^ervl^ed 11v1b« «i tuition in a 
facility serving not Uss than tix clieacs. Since the j;o«l 
of this prosraa l» »«»i-i:^epeai:e3st livlss* txaiainit mxxat 
also be provided or taade available to reaildents in the 
followinR areas: self*beip skills, ii^detveadeat living skills^ 
social behaviors* coj«fci:nicatlo«i. fcd\i«atic^» vocational 

training and ad justiaent » retreat l^, and comunity orientation, (RT) 

7.3 foster Care ; K faasily ho»e vtiich is villlng to accept not 
more than five persons nee^la* swxirvisloa vithin the context 
of a prograa of supportls.? service*, Tb* pTOKim of supple- 
mental services for ea«h resident can be provided on contract 
over and above the regular ztsm aad board rate, (TtT) 

7.4 S heltered Care : A facility vhich prorldes residential care 
orTa lonj:-ter» basis for Hlc^lv dependent persons vlthout 
severe ttedlcal problems. The pro«ra» cf services should 
include stiaiulatloa of abilities coei^nrehenslve r«cr«*- 
tional activities. CRT) 

7.5 .Vursing Hone Care : A facility cf tlx bed capacity or acre 
which is intended for the residential care^ tr«*C»«ot, and 
training of dependent arsons. The facility Is «««red to 
serving the needs cf persons with severe physical handicaps 
or isedical probleas on a relatively lon^-terw basts. The 
proRraxD of services should provide special atdlcal attention, 
stianilatlon of abilities « askd coi^ehenslve recreational 
opportunities based on the geaeral needs of th« residents. (RT) 

7.6 Institutional Care : A self-contained facility, usually large 
In a lie, which provides residential care, apical treataent, 
and training for developnen tally disabled people, (W) 
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8.0 VOCATIONAL SERVICES 

Th« discrete servicea iti this cluster ««iiBt w lftj>alT«<l i>cr»o» 
in finding ««ploy«ent or other aeanln^ful adult occu?>«tioc» 
Economic ««lf*tuf flclency, whenever poeeiblt, i« a m»j&r isoaX 
thete aervlce*. Achievement of the ttaxlautt occupattonai »atl»* 
faction that it poaaibla for the impaired person, with t>t viUiOut 
reacneration, ia also a major goal of these services, 

«,1 Svaluatloni A systematic appraisal of an individual** 
employabllity for the purpose of appropriate occupatlona* 
placement or for devising an Individualized prograic of tratj?- 
inn. Evaluation determines expected limitations upon a» 
individual's vocational potential, and the extent to vfeitt 
theae limitations can presumably be removed, correctec, or 
minimited by specific intervention servicei. <AAMD,filV) 

8.2 Training ; An individualized proj^raa of action deslgnei tc 
increase a person's employabllity by removing, eorrectinii, 
or minimising problems which can be expected to limit th* 
individual's work activities. The program may include pre* 
vocational and occupational skills training as veil jit vori; 
adiustaent training. (RT) 

t.3 Placement ; Services which assist an individual in finsiint 
employment that is consistent with his capabilities anc 
interests; placement ser\»lces follow individual evalv^tiot 
and, where needed, training programs. (RT) 

8.4 Sheltered Employment t A structured progrsa of activitit-* 
involving 5 (1) short-term remunerative employment desismec 
to affect placement In the competitive labor market, or 
(2) extended, long-terra remunerative work in a protective 
environment. (RT) 

3«5 Activity Center Program ; An organited proerajs which pr«n*ice» 
dignified and meaningful work, social, and recreational 
activities on a dally basis for adults who are not yet reasfr 
to engage in competitive or sheltered employment. C>k:» 

Other Employment Services ; Employers who will employ develot- 
mentally disabled persons on an Individual or collective bati.j 
who require a minimum of supervision. Employment ms>' b« 
secured by the individual, or an agency other than the ^iv:.t:.^It 
of Vocational Rehabilitation may make the placement, CHKD^ 
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11.3 ft Inary Prevent 1 or. ; The ^llair-aticn or altiRAtion of those 
factori in "life ^ich fr*<;u«atly re^iit m 4 higher incidence 
of aentAl retardation or otJver develoswental diaabilities. (RT) 

11. A Basic Research ; Scientific ti«:ho<lolQjty related to the 

preventioo of developmental di«abiliti<« or coomunity adjust- 
ment of developwentallv disabled o*o|>le, and the design and 
implementation of research relatinf to theae questions* (RT) 

11*5 Manpower Development ; Aa iatesrate^i program of recrtiitaent, 
pre-aervlce training;, aad in-service traiainj? aimed at 
assuring the availability cf an ade<;uate present and future 
supply of qualified personr.el to provide services to 
developaentally disabled people. (JCAH ) 

11 -6 Data Managenent t The systeatatic collection, integration, an4 
dissemination of inforaation about the quantity, quality, and 
effectiveness of services for developaen tally disabled people 
in order to enhance the procedures of planning, ijaplessentiag , 
and evaluating the iJtpact of these services, (RT) 

11.7 Funding ; Identification of local, state and federal funds 
specifically designated to research, prograos, and services 
for the developttentally disabled population, (RT) 

11.8 Eliralnation of Architectural S^rrlerg : Efforts directed 
toward aaking all facilities accessible to the physically 
handicapped. (RT> 
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REPORTS AKD RECOMMENDATIONS 



Reports and recommended objectives vere prepared for eight 
of the ten service areas defined in Section Two. Approximately 
50 percent of the discrete services are addressed in these reports. 
The criterion for selection was whether or not a service is mentioned 
or implied in the eleven priorities of Oregon's 1974 State Plan. 

A standard format has been followed, whenever possible, in 
the presentation of each report* First, an overview of the service 
area is presented, including the definitions of each discrete 
service in the cluster. The perceived availability of each service 
is then presented, based on the opinions of service coordinators 
and directors of community mental health programis. Additional 
information is presenfjd next on those services within the clusters 
that are mentioned in the priorities of the 1974 State Plan. Data 
on the quantity and quality of each service are presented to the 
extent that information was available from the relevant state 
agencies. The final sec -ion of each report included the ''ive kinds 
of recommendations: agency objectives, legislative objectives, 
short-term funding objectives, study objectives, and data-base 
objectives. Only the recommendations related to the first service 
report are included in this paper as an example of task force work. 
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1.0 GlNBtAL SUPKHITIVE SERVICBS 

The dlBcr«t« strvlcM In this cluatar provld* th« client and 
hia f rally with support and aaalatanea In finding and aacuring 
the varioua aervicaa that thay naad throughout thalr llvaa. 
Idaally, aarvlcaa 1.1 through 1.4 will b« providad hy a alngle 
agency in ordar to inaura continuity of aarvlcaa to dianta 
with a ttinlMai of confuaion* 
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Since developmen tally dlsabliad people must face problemd 
which are themselves developmental » a service delivery system Is 
required which is not only comprehensive in scope but also extend 
throughout the lifespan of afflicted individuals. Since most generic 
services are not this broad In acope> an additional cluster of 
services is needed by many developmental ly disabled people which 
provides a fixed point for referral and helps to arrange for the 
continuity of services over the years. Seven such supportive ser- 
vices have been Identified and defined at this time: 



Casef indlng ? The process of systematically reaching into 
the community for the purposes of identifying persons in 
need of services; alerting persons and their families to 
the availability of services; and assisting persons to 
enter the service delivery system* 

Information and Referral : The development and use of a 
resource catalog and retrieval system which can supply 
information abouti and referral to» appropriate community 
resources* This information must be made available to any 
individuals who request help and whose needs can properly 
be met in this way. 

Service Coordination : The process by which responsibility 
is established for implementation of the client^s individual 
program plan at a given point in time. This process includes 
providing support to the client, procuring direct services^ 
coordinating the services of different agencies, and moni- 
toring the progress of the client* 

Follow Along : The establishment and maintenance of regular 
communication on a life-long basis with clients and their 
families, as they desire, for the purpose of assuring that 
changes in their needs for service are recognized and appro- 
priately met* 

Protective Services : A system of professional services that 
monitors programs, and that assists disabled persons in 
securing their general and specific rights* Assistance is 
rendered by providing advice and guidance and, if necessary, 
by actively intervening in social and legal processes to safe- 
guard the rights of the developmentally disabled by assuring 
that they receive appropriate services and by preventing their 
abuse * 



Personal Advocacy : The provision of a competent citizen to 
assist and befriend an impaired person in coping with his 
problems; providing help and affection in a one-to-one relation- 
ship* One desired outcome of this service is to teach the 
impaired person, whenever possible, to become his own advocate* 
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Guardianship Services ; The determination of whether or 
not an impaired individual requires personal or property 
guardianship, followed by assistance in the procurement of 
guardianship when appropriate. 

Four of these aervices— casef inding, information and referral, 
service coordination, and follow-along— are provided in Oregon 
under the auspices of the Mental Health Division's program of service 
coordinators. The expansion and improvement of this program 
emerged as the first priority in Oregon's 1974 Developmental Dis- 
abilities State Plan. Since the definitions of services in this 
area have only recently been formulated, the organization of this 
report does not strictly follow along the lines of the defined 
services. Instead, the job description of the service coordinators 
has been used to structure an evaluation of this priority. 

The job description includes five parts: 

1. Identify and catalogue resources; 

2. Identify and register people and their service needs; 

3. Match dd people with appropriate services; 

4. Determine unmet needs in the conounity and; 

5. Facilitate development of needed resources and services. 

This report will describe the efforts that are being made by the 
service coordinators to fulfill each of the above demands, the 
responsibilities that are implied by each job raqulrement, and the 
problems that are now becoming apparent to the service coordinators. 



Identify and Catalogue Resources 

During the first months on the job, the Service Coordinators 
spent the majority of their time contacting agencies and facilities 
that were serving the developmentally disabled population in their 
community to find otit what services were available. They each made 
up a catalogue with information about the service providers. In 
some counties this information was then made available to the public 
on a limited scale. In other counties, because of printing expenses 
and lack of clerical help, the notebook was only used as a reference 
source for the service coordinator. With appropriate staff, time, 
and monies available, the catalogue could have become part of a 
resource information and data documentation service. 

Feedback from the service coordinators indicated that 
because of the shortage of clerical help, the time spent in compiling 
the information and preparing it for publication was much greater 
than they had expected. So much so, in fact, that some of the 
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it th* service coordinators wre expected only to Idunllfy 
and re8lj»t<r developffl^ntally disabled persons and their service 
needs, thls» alone could be a full time job. 

Match Developaentally Disabled Persons With Appropri ate Services 



By working vlth agencies and facilities which serve the 
developaentallv disabled population, the service coordinators keep 
in conjitant contact with services that are available to their clients. 
After screening potential needers of services, and possibly working 
with staff froa other agencies ♦ they axe able to make recommenda- 
tions regarding which service would be appropriate for a particular 
client. In three counties with high population density, case 
developaent specialists have been hired to assist service coordina- 
tors in this component of their job. 

In evaluating the extent of contact the service coordinators 
havt- with their clients, data were collected on each client with 
vhota thev worked during 1973. A client data sheet, which included 
a tive point scale showing degree of contact, was filled out for 
each client. The first category was a third party contact, in which 
the ser\-ice coordinator never actually saw the client, but gave 
information Co that client's representative about a particular 
service. The second category was a phone contact with the client 
or <\ sseaber of his faaily. The third was an office visit in which 
the client and service coordinator met together to establish a need. 
The fourth was a hcrse visit in which the service coordinator saw 
the client in his natural environment. The fifth, and greatest 
degree of contact involved a staffing, in which the service coor- 
dinator set with staff froa other agencies who were currently 
serving the client, and the client and his family to help form an 
individual pi-ogram plan. 

The following table represents the degree of contact which 
the service coordinators had with their clients. The seven counties 
in which the data were collected are listed on the left. Ko contact 
data was collected in Marion because it was the first county surveyed 
and this inforaation was not ssked for at that time. 

It is obvious that the types of contact utilized for matching 
clients to services varies greatly among the service coordinators. 
The ataount of tiae available for direct client contact seems to be 
the critical determinant in this area. 
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TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION OP SERVICE COORDimOR/CLIENT CONTACT 





1 


Degree of Contact* 
2 3 


4 


5 


Coos 


15% 


27% 


28% 


47% 


6% 


Linn 


32 


2% 


26% 


47X 


22% 


Lane 


SOX 


12% 


3% 


22X 


13% 


Lincoln /Ben ton 


2% 


5X 


5% 


38X 


50% 


Clackamas 


BX 


18% 


9% 


63X 


2% 


Una tl 11a /Morrow 


3X 


1% 


IX 


60X 


35% 


Klamath /Lake 


35X 


5% 


IX 


42X 


17% 


Marlon 




--no 


data available* 







* 1 » Third Party 

2 ■ Phone contact with client 

3 - Office visit 

4 ■ Hone visit 

5 « Interagency staffing 
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Dtftennine Uiroet Needs in Coiwnunity 



There is no structured process by which any of the service 
coordinators are collecting data to determine unmet needs in their 
counties. Each of the service coordinators receive many requests 
for needed services from their clients. If a request cannot be met 
by providing the client with what he needs, the service coordinator 
is made aware of a gap in services. 

In some of the rural counties, where fewer services are 
available, the service coordinators feel that they can keep in close 
contact with what is offered and what is needed. In some of the 
metropolitan counties, one of the most time-consuming aspects of the 
job is to keep in touch with other agencies to find out what services 
are being provided and where the gaps are. 

It is very difficult for the service coordinators to keep 
ail the data that is necessary to document need in their counties. 
They each have a comprehensive idea of what services should be 
provided for their clients and what the high priority needs arc in 
their counties, but they do not yet have the capacity to document 
these needs with hard data. 



Facilitate Development of Needed Resources and Services 



The service coordl.iators spend an average of 25 percent of 
their time working with lov-al ani» state agencies and service pro- 
viders to coordinate and facilitate the development of needed 
services. They attend meetings for local committees, state councils, 
city councils, service agencies, and service providers (group homes, 
etc.), in order to keep current with what services are needed in 
their counties. They also use these meetings to further educate 
the people in the community about programs and services which are 
needed by the developmentally disabled population. 

In many counties, the service coordinators are working with 
some of the people in the community on writing proposals to get 
funding for new programs. This work takes a lot of time and energy, 
and there is no promise of funds. 

Facilitating the development of new programs is an ongoing, 
time consuming task. The service coordinators are torn between 
actual direct contact with clients, and working only with agencies 
and community groups. Feedback from many of them suggested that there 
are two jobs listed under one job description. All of the service 
coordinators work many fifty hour weeks because of early morning 
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or lat« «v€tiilng tt««tlngd, travelings client crises^ or other demands^ 
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The exp«ctatloii that service coordinators can completely 
an4 successfully fulfill each of the five parts of the job descrip- 
tion vith little or no supporting staff is unrealistic* The dedi- 
cation and bard work of the service coordinators has proven to be 
very valuable in offering more and better services to developmentally 
disabled clients. It has also revealed how much more can and needs 
to be done* 



ators in each Community Ketstal K^Alth FrcgtAa by 

Rationale ; Sixteen scrvic* cocrcisutcr* Ar* c-^rrtatlv ««rviag 
clients in tventy counties. The yr^grwi to.* tapl«a«r.ting the 

following tasks for three yeit*: r«ftsteris« deveicpaen tally 
disabled clients who are Is r-eec cf fervice*, 4cc?ia*r.tlr*g services 
that are available in the ccuaty *erv*s:, aitchlcs clteftt* vlth 
services, detemining urmet dies: ateds, asd helpirsg zz develop 
nev services. V»e prefer that these 3ier»ices Ve available la all 
cocaaunities . 



GEKERiC r.7?C*t s-E^'ICSS 



Objective : The Xental Health Tivisics shield develc? a stateiae?»c cf 
ainiBUE qualification fcr ser\*i;« cccrdlsatcrs this year, Fuading 
of service coordinator positions vlthis Z<sm^ity K«xtal Health 
prograas should be contingent up^on c:«pliance vlth these mintaua 
qualifications. 

Rationale ; During the initial utpleaesitaticti c: the service coor- 
dination prograss, jtiniauit c^iallf icaticns :cr service coordinators 
were not described. Individuals havt beeis hired on a subjective 
basis vithout uniformity across the total program. There have been 
no specific guidelines regardi=.g th« types cf educatioc and exper- 
iences that are relevant tc the pcsiticn. •« prefer that there be a 
statement of ainiaua quslif ic&ticns vhich vculd be applied through- 
out the state. 
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GENERAL SUPPOflt SERVICES 



Ob^fctivy ; This year the Mental Health Division bhouid sc\'t*c; l 
public infortaation prograa which would publicixe the B^rxit^t ttn^i 
4r« available thrt^ugh th« service coorddnatorB. The progroi shovii 
reach individuals aa well as public and private agent let.. 

Rationale ; It appears that in the twenty counties vhere service 
coordinators are operating, a naall proportion of the deveiopteen- 
tally disabled population is aware of tl;* prograa. Perhaps &t. 
little as 30 percent of the eligible population has actually trvao* 
use of the service. Repeated reports from service cocrdtnatcri 
indicate that some agencies in those cuunties are also unavtrt t:' 
the presence of service coordinators* Coordination cannot be ef:>:- 
tive under these circumstances. We prefer that the existcnct of 
service coordinators and the assistance they can offer bt vtll 
publicized. The publicity should be directed toward potenttai cl^ertt 
aji w«Il as all the public and private agencies that relate cireril^ 
or indirectly to the developmentally disabled population. 



GENERAL SUPPORT SERVICES 



Ob^ec^lve: Developmental Disabilities Coalition (Oregon Ut-^t 
for Retarded Citisens* United Cerebral Palsy, Epilepsy Les^ue lihoult 
retain a lawyer this year to assist in the impleaentation of cirfct 
legal services to developmentally disabled clients, utilising anc 
educating the existing legal aid programs statavide by l$i?i. 

Rationale : The personal and legal rights of developmentally tii- 
ablec clients have received the attention of legislators aac consuatr 
groups. Those rights have been delineated. At the present tia»t. 
however, there is no accessible, effective legal advocacy pro|:rair 
knowledgeable about the needs of developmentally dlsablec Incivi^ 
d\ials which offers direct services to develop»entally disabled 
clients in regards to preserving their righrs. We prefer tht: bucj 
a program be implemented by the consumer groups. 



as 



rearer xj» trist Kcr^vrt c:Bnn:„3i4^ryrf :;rntc;:-r5Su^ 



T^r^r"^'^^«A >e«r 




GEXiSlAl a*??<»t SmiCES 
L£GISUTI^»£ OBJKTXVES 



No legislative objectives vere ge&«race<d in this service area, 
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GEIJERAL SUPPORT SERVICES 
SHORT-Ti»M FUSDIHG OBJECtlVES 



Oblectivc i Fu»d« should b« Allocated for a training program for 
developoen tally disabled people and/or their fanilles on self 
advocacy (aelf repreaentation) aa It applies to ncmberahip on boarda 
and coaiitteaa. or direct contact vith agencies and the coanunlty 
as a vhole. 

Rationale i Developoentally disabled people should have a voice in 
decisions that are being nade regarding their individual programs 
and the delivery of services as a vhole. Traditionally, third 
party advocates represent the Interests of the developmentally 
disabled population. The goal of advocacy, however. i« the develop- 
ment of each person *s ability to represent his own interests. 
Currently there Is no program that addreaaea this goal directly. 
We prefer that a program be developed which would train develop- 
mentally disabled paople and/oi their families In the skills and 
awarenesses they need to be their own advocates. This should 
include their participation in cooaittees and consumer groups as well 
as their individual relet lonahips with serving agencies and the co«aunlty. 



GZNEXAL SUPPORT SCRVICES 



Oblective ; DDSA funds should be allocated to training for service 
coordinators. The training proposal should include a needa assess- 
ment component in order to ascertain the moat critical present needs 
of service coordinators for in-service training. 

Rationale : Three years of experience in the field of service 
coordination has sllowed the Mental Health Division and the service 
coordinators to more clearly describe the potentials and problems 
of the program. At this time the service coordlnatora are in a 
position to benefit from a training program. Ve prefer that a 
training program be provided with specific objectives related to 
the job as it now is being implemented. 
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GENERAL SUPPORT SERVICES 
STUDY OBJECTIVES 



Objective ; The relationship and roles of various agencies In regards 
to services coordination should be studied. 

Rationale ; Services coordination is provided by many agencies at 
this time. The proliferation of this activity may or may not be in 
the beE,t Interest of the clients. We prefer that the provision of 
services coordination by a variety of agencies be studied in terms 
of the Impact on the client and the appropriateness of duplicating 
services and cost. 



GENERAL SUPPORT SERVICES 



Objective ; A study should be conducted of local Community Mental 
Health Advisory Boards and/or local Developmental Disabilities 
Councils regarding the affiliations of members, and their planning 
efforts for developmentally disabled clients with respect to the 
scop*i and Impact of their plans. 

Rationale ; Different agencies and committees which are responsible 
for planning at the local level construe their roles differently. 
In planning for developmentally disabled people they demonstrate 
varying degrees of concern for consumer Involvement. They show 
different degrees of attention to the private sector of service 
delivery. Some types of planning focus primarily on state budgetary 
demands; other types attend more to community development. We would 
like to know how local planning is being done, who it tries to 
affect, to what extent it is responsive to the concerns of develop"- 
mentally disabled people. 



GENERAL SUPPORT SERVICES 
DATA COUECTION OBJECTIVES 



ObiecUvet Mental Health Division should continue the development 
and Inplenent a uniform data collection system for monitoring services 
to developmentally disabled clients. The system should be imple- 
mented by the end of this fiscal year. 

Rationale ? Effective planning, budgeting, and monitoring the 
delivery of services require continuous feedback about the quan- 
tity, quality, and effectiveness of the services being provided to 
developmentally disabled clients. At the present time, the state 
has no uniform data collection system. We prefer that such a 
system be developed and Implemented by the Mental Health Division. 
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2.0 IDEHTXriCATZON AMD ASSSSSMSNT 

The ditcrettt servlcfts in this clutter are elned «t identifytng 
people ttom the generel population ulio «lght be developBentally 
disabled, following through with apeclllc aaaeaMsent procedures 
to pinpoint the nature of the dlaablllty« and developing 
recovendatlone for apedflc aervlces that are needed by the 
dlaabled client and his faally. These services should be 
closely coordinated with those that have been defined as 
"general supportive services.** 
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Identification actlvitiss frequently provide the pclnt of 
entry Into the service system for dcvelo|«nentaliv disabled people. 
The activities should be sufficiently comprehensive to locate all 
afflicted people vho might need services and guide them into the 
service delivery system. 

Once an individual has been identified as having a problem 
or possible problem related to developmental disabilities, he should 
have ready access to an individual assessment In order to diagnose 
the problem accurately and develop an effective program plan. 

The spectrum of services included under identification and 
assessment are: 

Screening ; The identification of an individual who is 
suspected of having a problem or possible problem related 
to developmental disabilities. 

Diagnosis ; Interdisciplinary Investigation of an Indivi- 
dual and his immediate environment to identify specific 
areas of delay and/or deviance and to specify causes where 
possible. 

Evaluation ; The systematic appraisal by a multi-discipline 
team to determine the extent to which the disability limits 
or can be expected to limit an individual's living activities 
to determine how and to what extent the disabling condi- 
tion <s) may be remediated or minimized; to determine the 
nature and scope of services to be provided; to select 
service objectives; and to devise an individualized action 
plan for intervention, "Interdisciplinary" can include 
professionals from a variety of fields such as medicine, 
psychology, education, social %rork. 

In gathering data for this report, a questionnaire was sent 
to service coordinators and directors of Community Mental Health 
Programs asking them to assess, from their own experiences and 
perceptions, the extent to which services are available in their 
communities to the developmen tally disabled clients who need them. 
Each direct service that has been defined was rated on the following 
scale; 

1 — ^available for very few *^o need 

2 — available for less than half who need 

3 — ^available for more than half who need 
A — available for nearly all who need 

The following graph (Fig. 1) shows the mean scores of the respondents 
for the three services included in this report. Diagnosis and 
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!>; <»«3aL;.^-i;rt: s^irv^cas are availaijl« acrft Sisuti iiilf vbc 

Tt* Public W«lfar« iDlvisxca cf th« $tat« C^*§cc ha* 
jn?laii£2Z4C a 3C?graa cf Early aac PericKic ScT««alr;$, ria^?»»is 
i^c TtAinwac caIl4C ME2ICHSCK. Tbe prcfg^aa i« part if Titl* XIX 
^cI■<il!:3 anc ccv«r3 «li^ib*« children tracer II Tears cf af*. 
♦^IIHSCS. :.s i3C*nde<: prcvisi* s<K-vices tc as large a sjtf^ of 
z-j.ilir-«i a^} pcssslbla *nth ainiaal d^rplicatios *«rvic«s. Childr«i: 
wt-r 4:r« eligible ar« £hc*« whe are receivijig prctectiv* $«Tvic** 
ttr^vL^-:: la*^cir«G's 5«rv*c«s Division or fiaaacia.! a-ssistaac* tbrc-i^h 
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Facilities 



As stated in Rules and Regulations for the M£DICH£CK program, 
scr«ening services may be provided by any physician or facility with 
staff licensed to practice medicine in the State of Oregon or spec- 
ially trained nurses or para-medical personnel under a physician's 
supervision. The screening may be done by a private provider as 
part of the regular medical care of a family or individual, or a 
screening center such as Health Clinics, Well Baby ClinlcB, School 
Health Programs, Crippled Children's Services, Maternity and Infant 
Care projects, and neighborhood health centers. 

As of January, i97A, the Medical Assistance Section of the 
l>ublic Welfare Division had Medicheck Agreements (signed contractual 
agreements on file) with 26 screening centers operating 31 facilities. 
The following map shows the locations of these facilities: 



-5> 
f Igure 2 

F«cilitl«8 Offering Medlcheck Screening Services 



COUNTY UIIIS 

ORIGON OOV«INO«S AftMIMSIftMIVi wm.' 




Clients 



Direct client data are not available for screening services. 
The Public Welfare Division was not able to provide information 
regarding the nuaber of clients with the disabilities of mental 
retardation, cerebral palsy, and/or epilepsy screened through its 
programs during fiscal year 1973. 

the availability of screening services as perceived by the 
service coordinators and directors of Coomunity Mental Health 
Programs Is shown in the following graph. 



Figure 3 



miuBiUTY OF mmm 




The graph indicates that while many respondents believe that 
screening services are available for less than half of the people 
who need them, more of the respondents believe more than half or 
nearly all developnentally disabled clients have access to screening. 
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A document published by I'ubllc W«lfar« Division, "Guide fcr 
Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis end Trestment," delineates 
4 Schedule of Screening Services. Tbe schedule presents the services 
that are to be provided for each age group (2 months through 20 
y«ars)« The screening is multi-purpose and vill include health 
and developmental history (physical and mental); assessment of 
physical growth, development, and nutritional status i inspection 
for physical defects! and screening for other abnormalitiea, 
conditions, and infections. Payment through the MEDICHECK program 
requires an acknowledgement that the rules and regulations set 
forth in the guide have been followed. Beyond its use in the 
MEDICHECK program, the guide may be seen as a useful standard for 
all physicians and health programs. 

Conditions for referral are included in the guide. If, 
during the screening process, a significant medical condition detri- 
aental to the child's physical or mental health is discovered, the 
child may be referred to a medical practitioner qualified to provide 
definitive diagnosis for a prescriptive course of treatment. A 
special notification form has be«n developed to assist in the 
referral process. It is a four-part form intended to notify all 
parties concerned that a referral has been made. 



Statement of Progress 



Medicheck is a departure in philosophy for the Public 
Welfare Division, in terms of itr, earli*r medical program, as it 
embraces preventive medicine rati^er fhan tht traditional posture 
of providing eaergent care. It adds a new scre»tning service 
that was not available last year. 

It is not possible to make a comparative statement about 
the number of clients served this year and last; client data were 
not available in the baseline or follow-up reports. 



2.2 i 2.3 DUGNOSIS AND EVALUATION 



Diagnostic services are available to eligible individuals 
through the MEDICHECK program and are subject to the rule, regulations, 
and procedures set forth in the guide as appropriate. Und,.r the 
program, diagnosis and evaluation may be provided through a health 
center or private practitioner qualified to make the diagnosis and 
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cv«luatlv« a88«88a«nt. Th« v«hicl* fcr r«f«rra* ill^'W^ for cll«r.t 
movement into a full ciagnostic ceater r»ich is thcst sutatatnesl by 
Crippled Children^ Division; Th* Center K-evircUgically tapaired 
Children; and Mental Health Dlvi*ic:i. 



Facilities 



Crippled Children's DivisiiSr. currectly has fcur sites fcr 
diagnosis and evaluation clinics* These are is Fcrtlaad, Eugene, 
Medford and Corvailis. The Dlvificn alsc prcviies fcr specific 
situations where children ttay be e%*alvate4 it. physicians* offices 
throughout the state* Public health s:\arses prcvide an additional 
facet of care in enabling the civisicn tc reach cct into other 
conmunities. 

The Center for Kcurclrgic&lly lapaired Chilcresi operates 
out of Good Samaritan Hospital ir Pcrtlaac. 

The Diagnosis and £\«,*uatict: S*iti«: c: the Mectal Health 
Division provides services to asy ^ersct: vith kricvri cr respected 
aental retardation, £\*aIu&tio£.s acraally are ccac-cted at Fairview 
State Hospital and Training Cer.ter, bet eval-iaticn teams aay take 
visitations to coTOBunitiefe. 

The Maternal anc Chile Health Se^cticn of the Health Division 
supports four Child Develo?c»ent Clinics legated m »ashin«tQa« 
Clackamas, Yaahill, and ?clk Counties, 

The neurology center at the University of vre$ca Medical 
School conducts evaluation fcr epileptic patiesits. Additionally, 
patients seen for other »fcdical prcblms aay receive evaluative 
services related to concc«titant problms of aesital retardation or 
Cerebral palsy. 

The map on the follovlng pi^g* shcvs the Iccaticr^s cf the 
diagnostic and evaluation cesvters referred to abcve. 



^.:i^triiskt:Lrr •I.^^titit »cr-'»c t^^s::::::^. kik^r: ^^sa:.^ 3:1c tr^i* 

z^x::^-* jnasr^'^ iaa z::m z:::z^ 




-mi ttM>at «k 



^trt-^u^ iitaiJ.:^: Sfci^;^;?t ^ r^,,^.;*^_:a; * i^is"'*r^TJirr":,-j:Xiir-^^ ^.sr^ 
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As Indicated in the graph, tfc.* nc«t ftft-qxietit respons* 
concerning th« Availability of diagtsosis and evaluation was "avail- 
able for more than half of those vfeo :»&d it," 



Standards 

There are no published staodards for <ii*sno»i» evaluation 
of devclopmen tally di&a5>led people seen tiiro'Ugh Crippled Children*® 
Division at this tiae. It is k2»«i, however, that cliente in this 
program are seen by a variety of disciplines! prijoarlly pediatricians, 
social worker 8, psychologists, speech pachologiata (as a minimum). 
Additionally, all the children vith cerebral palsy are seen by 
neurologists, orthopedists aad physical and occupational therapists. 
As a standard, it is required that the individuals nho function In 
the clinics be licensed by the state their respective disci- 
plines and that the physiciaa -wfec fiactions in the program be certi- 
fied in his respective specialty* 

Guidelines or policies regarding standards for diagnosis 
and evaluation were not available from the other agencies which 
provide this service. 
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Statement of Progress 



CcM&parative analysis of FY 73 data with the baseline data 
is difficult to make on tvo counts: (1) baseline data Include, 
for the snost part, estiaates of n\aaber served during calendar year 
1972; <2) data are incoopletc for FY 73 in regards to agencies 
previously mentioned. It appears that Crippled Children's Division 
s«rved about the saae nuaber of people in FY 73 as in six months 
of calendar year 1972 (1500 estimated as having received services 
In 1972 and 744 actually received services from July 1 to December 
31, 1973). 

Reports recently presented to the State Developmental Dis- 
abilities Council by Dr. Rhesa Penn concerning the four Child 
Development Clinics indicated that there may be a cutback in that 
program. 
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Table 2 

CLIENTS SERVED BY CCD FROM JULY 1, 1973 TO DEC. 31, 1973 BY AGE 



MR CP E M.H. TOTAL 

0-2 yeata 9 7 3 13 32 

3-6 years 96 65 6 95 262 

7-21 years 142 133 8 189 472 



Table 3 

CLIENTS SERVED BY CCD FRCW JULY 1, 1973 TO DEC, 31» 1973 BY REGION 



MR 


CP 




E 


MH 




X of State's 


















population in 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


N 


X 


region 


Region 1 145 


60.7 


120 


59.4 


8 


53,3 


177 


61.5 


43.5 


Region 2 85 


35.6 


73 


36.1 


7 


46.7 


97 


33.7 


48.5 


Region 3 9 


3.8 


9 


4.5 






14 


4.9 


8.0 


Total 239 


100.0 


202 


100.0 


15 


100.0 


288 100.0 


100.0 
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A.O EDUCATIOKAL SERVICES 

Th« dlscr«t« Bervlces In this cltister refer to programs that 
ere designed to enhance growth and developnent In the areas 
of motor, self-help, connunlcation, social, acadenlc, pre- 
vocatlonal, vocational, and Independent living skills. Most 
of these programs are provided in public or private conmunlty 
schools, or in institutions for developmentally disabled 
people. Integration vlth regular school programs should be 
accomplished whenever possible. 
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4.0 EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Whil^ each perbon possesses the potential for growth and 
development, specific opportunities for growth and development must 
be provided if the potential is to be realized. Educational pro*- 
grains, as they are part of a comprehensive system of services for 
developmentally disabled people, attend to the individual's develop*- 
mental needs* The programs begin in infancy and may extend into 
adulthood* As it is appropriate to the individual's developmental 
levels each of the following areas should become part of the educa- 
tional program plan: 



Motor development : the development of behaviors that 
primarily involve muscular, neuromuscular, or physical 
skills, and that Involve varying degrees of physical 
dexterity. 

Communication development : the development of communication 
skills, verbal and non-verbal, as a method of maintaining 
contact with, and responding to, the social environment* 

At feet lye development : the development of feelings, emotions, 
and behaviors that relate to, arise from, or influence 
interests, attitudes, emotions, and values* 

C Qgnitive development : the development of those processes 
and abilities involved in perceiving, recognizing, remember- 
ing, conceiving, judging, reasoning, thinking and knowing* 

Social development ; the development of skills and behaviors 
conducive to appropriate and constructive interactions in 
areas such as one-to-one communication, group participation, 
and social adjustment « 

Self-help skills development : the development of skills 
which allow the individual to assume increasing responsi- 
bility for Independent personal care (toileting, eating, 
dressing, grooming). 

Independent living skills development : the development of 
skills that are conducive to successful independent or 
semi-independent living » relating to such tasks as cooking, 
housecleaning, care of clothes, budgeting, shopping, reading 
labels and directions* 

Vocational development ; a systematic development of skills 
related to work adjustment (work habits and attitudes} 
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1 — available for vety few who need it 

2 — available for less than half who need It 

3 — available for more than half who need it 
A — available for nearly all who need it. 

The following graph (Figure 1) shows the mean scores of the 
respondents for the two services included in this cluster that ate 
covered in this report. 



Figure 1 
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nun SCORES 



Figure 1 indicates that the respondents believe that pre- 
school services for developmentally disabled children are available 
tor less than half who need them and that IMR school programs are 
available for nearly all who need them. 



4,1 pRESCHOOi SERVICES 



Preschool services for severe developmental ly disabled 
children are provided through the Mental Health Division of the 
State of Oregon. The programs arc designed to provide: (1) children 
ages 0-6 years with individualized training programs to enhance 
their physical » intellectual, emotional, and social development; 
and (2) skill tr.nining to the parents. of these children so they may 
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become active partn«rs with the uchool program to stimulate and train 
the child t.n an individual basis. 

Programs developed for the delivery of preschool service 
include imam atiroulation in the home» school setting (day) programs, 
and parent training. Parent training is provided throughout pre-school 
years and may be conducted In the school and home settings. Parent 
training augments the home-infant stimulation and the classroom day 
programii. The data on parent training programs are included in 
report 6.0» Family Support Services; therefore it will not be 
included in this report* This report will discuss home Infant 
stimulation programs and classroom day programs. 



Facilities 

Preschool programs for severely disabled children were 
operational for the 1973-7A school year in ten counties. There 
wore fourteen sites offering classroom services through the Mental 
Health Division program; three counties also provided home instruc- 
t ion . 

In addition to the programs administered through Mental 
Health Division for severely developroentally disabled children, 
some developmentally disabled children received preschool services 
through the Head Start Program. Eleven counties reported serving 
aevelopment»lly disabled children in Head Start classes. The 
following map (Figure 2) shows the locations of the Mental Health 
Division classroom program, home Instruction programs, and the Head 
Start Programs serving developmentally disabled children. 
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Figure 2 
LOCATIONS OF PRESCUtXSL PROGRAMS 




A* Home instruction 

O ■ WD Preschool aassroow Programs 

□ * Head Start Classrooms 
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t 1 Icuts 



Information concerning the number of children receiving 
preschool educational services through the Mental Health Division 
is not available. Data from the Head Start Programs show that 50 
developmen tally disabled children were receiving services through 
their classrooms during the July 1 to December 31, 1973 period. 
(Sot all programs provided data so the count Is conservative.) 
The children served in the Head Start Program are between the ages 
ot i and t> years. Seventy six percent (76X) of the developmentally 
disabled children being served by those reporting are mentally 
retarded . 

The availability of preschool services as perceived by the 
4i«rvice coordinators and directors of Community Mental Health Programs 

ia lihovm in th* following graph. 



Figure 3 
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Figure 3 Indicates that the most frequent response concerninR 
the availability of preschool programs was "available for less than 

half," 
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standards? 



Mental Health Dlvisloii i$ th« proci^ss ct 4«v«iopltMI 
atandar45> jcr the preschool strvic^s '^»4€r its ;uris4ic;i^xi. Infor** 
mat ion vab not provided regar^iing the c^tit^trt cf tSe starri*rd« in 
drat* or the v«hicli& for ef*fc?rc«atn: iitA^s^xris, 

The Head Start offlcie^ publishes a pcllcy ttatxual vhich 
includes pterforiLanc* 5itanaar6<» for a^Jatts^imt^ri^a^ ar^i carrvlag ^ut 
thi? program* The policy itar^u&l celit^atts ec^xaiicoal objcctlvtes, 
social service objectives, parent itsvolvesNrnt objectives, health 
services objectives^ mental health objectives^ aoc ;avtrivion objec- 
tives. Performance stan<iard& are cescribec for each set of cbjec- 
t ivevS, The Office cf Child Develcpi&ent KTW Region X, is responsible 
tor enforcing the prograic standarcs. This is accctiplisteed through 
periodic on-site evaluations by Pegion X t easts a^d regular reports 
submitted by ^^rantees* Coitpl lance vlt^ the stancar<s is a condition 
of t and Ing* With regard to facilities at^d staff i^ patterns » the 
lU^ad Starv Prograias itust ti>eet state day care certification require-* 
ments aji esitabliahed by Children's Services Division* Information 
wa.s not provided about the nusiber of Sead Start prograais currently 
meeting the program standards. 



Staten^ent of Progress 



The delivery of exiucational serMces to preschocl-^ge 
devclopia^ntally disabled children has latprcved during the six sionth 
period. July 1 to Dec^ber 51^ along three disfeenslons. ^Itile client 
figures are r^t available to docuat«;t these conclusictis, it is safe 
to assuae that more develop^entally disabled children vere receiving 
iiubi^idized preschool programs m Fiscal Year "3-"^ than in Fiscal 
Ye ir 72-73 because of tvo pr ogra^t changes* In July^ I$73, Head 
Start ciabsrooms vere laandated to increase the services to handi^ 
capped children to 10 percent of the total children s<tr%*ed* D\iring 
the saiae period^ Mental Health Division ex^^aaded its preschool 
services to severely disabled chilnren by funcing five nev programs 
and expanding the number of chiloren server in existing prcgraas 
^►ignif icantly* 

In addition to increasing the total n-^ber of children served, 
there vas improvement in the range of disabilities served* The 
expansion in the Head Start Prograai absorb^ children vhi: are siildly 
disabled and can be integrated into regvlar classrooas* The expan^ 
sion ox the Mental Health Division prograsLs provided 3jcre roc«a for 
moderately and severely disabled children. 



Ih*; thlrU dlmentiitin along which services iitprovfd rflv.:*^f 
to tn« <lov*?lop«n.«nt of ntandards for preschool prograas iot t.*vert:>. 

children. Whil« this task is not coaplate, consictrutlt 
tlav and resources have b«en given to the project by iMentii Ht&Itt 
Divlbion. Th« adoption of standards should occur during th«r nsxt 
year and should lead to significant progress in the quilitv 
effectiveness of preschool education. 



4.) SCHOOL PROGRAJiS FOR MODERAmV. SEVERELY, AKD PROFOUKDIV 



rhv Mental Health Division currently contracts vith IocaI 
public school and private school agencies for the provision of 
educational services to the trainable mentally retarded (TW ^ ^;rh^^^ 
uic population as authorized by ORS 430.760-430.820. The propra^.f 
are funded on an "excess costs" formula j School Districts prfvic* 
iheir per capita cost and the Mental Health Division, vith fund* 
.allocated by Enrolled House Bill 1217, pays the excess cc«t§ ^5 tt^t 
approved budget. Classroom programs usually are established wner. 
six students have been identified; however, classes have be«c st^rtec 
In several rural areas with fewer than six students. Childreti a^e? 
M through 21 years are eligible for these programs if thej- dr ar: 
q!-ali:y for programs for the educable mentally retarded. There if 
nc minimum IQ for eligibility. 

The purpose of the TMR educational programs is to a&j:ia:*£t 
trc normalization of each student by developing him to his fullest 
potential i*-. communication, social, motor/physical, quantitative, 
practical and coaanunity living skills. In addition, an attemft 
IS ssaxie to include him in as many activities as possible vith 
"regular" school students. 



•f acilities 

TMR students are being served in 119 classrooms in the sts:*- 
Classrooms are generally located in regular public schocl builcir.Cf 
nearest the heaviest concentrations of eligible students. The Wentt; 
Kealth Division contracts with 33 local public school and twc pri%»£t* 
school agencies in 27 counties to operate and supervise the servic*-*. 
The sap on the following page shows the locations of T^!R classroomi - 
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Im'onnaiion r^t^ardiRg the actual nusab«r of clients served 
ihrough the TMR progratfes V4S prcvi<ie<i by Hental Health Division for 
the school yfear period Septerober through December 1973. Table 1 
shows the distribution ot* clients served by region and the relation- 
ship oi that figure to the total ser\'ed a»i the total population of 
region and state. It appears that the distribution of TMR services 
is proportionally identical to the population distribution in the 
state. 



Table ^ 



CLIEKTS IK TXS PitOGSAMS, FY 1973 



Nuttber * cf Total Population % of Total 
Served Served in Region Population 



Region 1 522 ^^,7 909.465 43.5 

Region 2 546 -6.8 1,015,037 48.5 

Region 3 99 8,5 lbb,875 8.0 

TOTAL STATE 1166 lO'D.CS 2.091.377 100.0% 



The availability of THR services as perceived by the service 
coordinators and the directors :f Cosatunity Mental Health Programs 
is shown in the following graph. 
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Figure 5 



AmABiuTY Of TMi SCHOOL fmms 
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Figure 5 clearly indicates that sost of the respondents 
believe that IMR services are available for nearly all vho need them. 



Standards 



Oregon Mental Health Division has published standards for 
Classrooa Services for Trainable Mentally Retarded under Adminis- 
trative Rule hI.OOO, The rules are currently being revised. The 
standards, as they read now, describe eligibility criteria, adminis- 
trative agreements, staffing standards, and facility standards. 
The standard for teacher/student ratio is one teacher for a oaximum 
of ten students. 

In addition to the rules described above, a basic core 
curricultun, the Student Progress Record and Curriculum Guide , has 
been developed by TMR teachers and the Mental Health Division, MR/DD 
Section. It is a behaviorally based curriculum, specifying a 
hierarchy of behaviors in successive approximation toward normali- 
ration. The Student Progress Recor d serves two basic purposes: 
(1) It serves as minimal required rurrlcxilum for all TMR classroom 
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prograiJiKt and (2) It serves as an evaluation instrument to measure 
vHtuilent progress in the required curriculum, assuring a minimal 
standard ot program effectiveness. 

Standards are enforced through individual child evaluations 
twice each year» annual on-site reviews, and annual contract nego- 
tiations. All facilities currently contracting with the Mental 
Health Division for delivery of TOR classroom services are In 
compliance with the standards. 



Statement of Progress 



It is not possible to make a comparative analysis between 
baseline and follow-up data as the baseline data did not provide 
the total number of TMR students receiving services. 



A. 2 SCHOOL SERVICES FOR MILDLY RETARDED 



A. 4 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



A. 5 SPECUL SCHOOL SERVICES 



Data were not collected on these educational services since 
they were not identified in the priorities of the 1974 State Plan. 
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.0 CO0NSELING SERVICES 

The discrete services in this cluster provide the client 
and/or his family with emotional support, infonBatlon» and 
advice which they need in order to enhance their ahility to 
make and implement decisions. These services differ from 
psychotherapy in chat temporary impairment in decision making 
ability is the reason for referral rather than severe emotional 
or behavioral disorders. 
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5,0 COUNSELING 



In efforts to support an adaptive, communal, regulated way 
of life, society has developed many institutionalized ways of 
rendering help, assistance, or service to its Individual members. 
Counseling, as a "helping" mechanism, is provided in non-institu- 
tionalized as well as institutionalized ways. Family members, 
friends, those who are part of an individual's "support group," 
often render counseling services of all types: general counseling, 
crisis counseling, life-span planning, family planning. The provis- 
ion of these services has become institutionalized where It is 
believed that special skills are needed to respond to a particular 
type or degree of need. 

Counseling services, as they are provided through a service 
delivery system, are generic (i,e. , not oriented toward a single 
condition such as mental retardation, visual impairment, etc.) 
and frequently ancillary (i.e., subordinate to the primary service 
that an agency offers). In the latter sense, counseling may be 
provided in a variety of settings such as a group home, workshop, 
or classroom} or in conjunction with various primary services, such 
as evaluation, service coordination, or follow-along. Uhile 
ancillary counseling services meet many of the needs of develop- 
mentally disabled people and their families, counseling should also 
be available as a discrete service for persons whose counseling 
needs require special expertise. Counseling services should offer 
the following types of assistance singly or in combination? 

General Counseling ; Regularly scheduled goal-oriented 
intervention that is responsive to the decision making 
needs of the impaired individual or his family. The primary 
focus of this intervention Is upon solving interpersonal 
problems such as disability acceptance, overanxiety, 
over protection, and the inability to cope with dally 
demands which result from the client's disability. 

Crisis Intervention ; Counseling services which are avail- 
able on an emergency basis, immediately responsive to family 
needs at a time of extreme stress. 

Family Planning ; Counseling services related to all 
aspects of pregnancy and child rearing, including knowledge 
of contraception and careful consideration over whether 
or not to parent children. 

Genetic Counseling ; Information and advice concerning the 
biological probabilities of giving birth to a developmentally 
disabled child. Karyotype analysis and Interpretation of 
family geneologies are frequently included In this service. 
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Counseling, as it is provided to developmental ly disabled 
people, is not receiving attention as a discrete service* It is 
sometlmei. provided by diagnosis and evaluation clinics, service 
coordinators, vocational rehabilitation vorkers, group home direc- 
tors, and teachers. In these settings it is one of a spectrum of 
services provided, and documentation of the quantity, quality, or 
effectiveness of counseling is not systematized. Where counseling 
is the primary service provided, as in community mental health 
clinics, monitoring along the dimension of quantity is on-going to 
a limited extent. In these settings, however, the generic nature 
of the service delivery makes it difficult to document the extent 
to which it is available to developmentally disabled individuals. 

In gathering data for this report, a questionnaire was sent 
to service coordinators and directors of Community Mental Health 
Programs asking them to assess, from their own experiences and 
perceptions, the extent to which services are available in their 
communities to developmentally disabled clients who need them. 
Each direct service that has been defined was rated on the following 
scale: 

1 — available for very few who need it 

2 ~- available for less than half who need it 

3 — available for more than half who need it 

4 — available for nearly all who need it. 

The following graph (Figure 1) shows the mean scores of the 
respondents for three of the services included in this cluster. 



FIGURE 1 
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FXr.URE 2 

LOCATIONS OF COfWUNITY MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
PR0V1D1^^C COUNSELING SERVICES 
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COUNTY lINlf^ 
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Cllentg 

Oregon Mental Health Division reports that 1198 Individuals 
who were identified as mentally retarded received services from 
the clinics during FY 72-73. More recent data are not available. 
Data on the number of clients with epilepsy or cerebral palsy are 
not available* 

The availability of general counseling as perceived by the 
service coordinators and directors of Conmunity Mental Health 
Programs is shown in the following graph. 



FIGURE 3 
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Figure 3 indicates that the most frequent response regarding 
availability of general counseling was "available for very few who 
need it." 



Standa rd s 



Rules and regulations relating to Community Mental Health 
Programs are in the process of being redrafted by the Oregon Mental 
Health Division. As they read now, the draft regulations delineate 
responsibilities in the areas of administration » planning, and 
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dwvelopment of new services, the draft regulations describe the 
spectrutn of services that must be provided by the mental health 
program as: 



a) outpatient services; 

b) aftercare for persons released from hospitals; 

c) training, case and program consultation, and community 
education; and 

d) guidance and assistance to other human service 
agencies for development of prevention programs* 



As alternatives to hospitalization, it becomes the responsibility 
of the mental health programs, under ORS A30.630, to insure that 
services in the following categories are provided when needed: 

a) emergency or respite services on a 24-hour basis (I.e., 
crisis intervention); 

b) day/night programs (l«e., treatment centers, work 
activity centers, educational programs); 

c) 2A-'hour residential care; and 

d) out-patient services. 

The draft regulations describe staffing standards for the programs. 
Enforcement of the standards Is assured through bi-annual on-site 
reviews, annual contract negotiations, and individual case reports 
to the division. 

Standards for counseling services per se are not now part 
of the rules and regulations. 



Statement of Pro&ress 



Comparative analysis of baseline data and follow-up data 
is not possible. Information at both points in time was not sub- 
stantive. It does appear that the responsibilities placed on the 
community mental health programs through HB 448 and HB 510 will 
affect a significant improvement In the availahllity of all 
community services f^r developmentally disabled people. Counseling 
services may then become part of the delivery system. 
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5,2 CRISIS IJrrERVmiON 



5.3 FAMItY PLANNING 



Agsncy data were not available regarding the locations of 
facilities providing these services* the number of clients served* 
or the standards which exist for the provision of service. 

Data were gathered on the perceived availability of crisis 
intervention and faaily planning. The following graph shows the 
availability of crisis intervention as perceived by the service 
coordinators and directors of Community Mental Health Programs. 



FIGURE 4 



AVIIUIIIITY OF CRISIS mTIRVENTION 




Figure 4 shows that there is a wide variation in perceived 
availability. Respondents who believe that the service is available 
for very few who need it equal the number who believe that it is 
available for nearly all who need it. 

The availability of family planning as perceived by the 
services coordinators and directors of Community Mental Health 
Programs is shown in the following graph. 
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5, A GEKETIC COUNSELING 

Ho data vere gatberisJ r«gardlsj« this »ervlc«. 
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t).0 FAMILY SUPPORT SERVICES 

The dlBcr«te services In thl« clutter help families to co^e 
more effectively with the pretence of a developocntally tiisablec 
person in their home. These 8er'«»ice8 include both the edviscatiJim 
and training of family members, as well as temporary or part- 
time respite care which is designed to relieve family members 
from the continuous burden of providing special care. The 
primary objective of all the family support services is to 
prevent institutionalization of the disabled person. 
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Programs asking chca to ass<ess» troa tb«ir own experiences and 
perceptions, the extent to vhich service* are available in their 
communities to tievelopnien tally clsabled clients ybx> need theo. 
Each direct service that has been defined vas rated on the following 
scale; 

1 — availeble for very v^o need it 

2 — available for less than half vho need it 

3 — available for tuore than half need it 
A — available for nearly all Kho need it* 

The following graph {Figure 1> shews the mean scores of the 
respondents for five of the services included In this cluster. 



Figure 1 
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As Figure 1 indicates, Che respondents believe that all of 
the family support services investigated (Family Training, In-home 
Day Care, Out-of-hooe Day Care, Out-of-hoae Respite Care, and Hooe- 
maicing) are available for fev of the clients ^o need them. 



6a FAMILY EDUCATION 



Data were not collected on Family Education in this 

report • 



b*2 FAMILY TRAINING 



It has been frequently demonstrated that severely develop- 
mentally disabled people learn more rapidly and with more permanence 
when provided individualized instruction to meet their specific 
training needs. One of the principal deterrents to providing a 
comprehensive education to developmentally disabled children is the 
lack of professional staff and expertise* The professional staff 
limitations have led to a general recognition that one of the ways 
of teaching these children is through their parents* 

Family training (or parent training) is a service offering 
a program of training for family members which provides them with 
the skills needed to assist another family member in the following 
areas: behavioral adjustment, motor development, communication, 
affective development^ cognitive development, social skills, self- 
help skills, and independent living skills* Family training programs 
should be based on the principles of individualized programing* 
Parent participation should be voluntary* The effectiveness of the 
programs should be evaluated through continuous monitoring tech- 
niques which chart the child ^s behavior for the purpose of decision 
making (changes in program or termination of program)* 

Family training may be provided to the parents of develop- 
mentally disabled Infants as an early intervention program or as 
a program leading to or supplementing placement in a centex-based 
pre-school program* The service may also be provided to parents 
of school-*aged children In which case it serves to supplement rather 
than supplant the school-based educational programs* Where the 
service augments a school based program, a firm training partnership 
between parents and classroom teacher should be established t Family 
training programs are designed to optimize each developmentally 
disabled child *s progress in important living skills by helping 
the parent also to be a teacher, thus providing the child with 
cooperative and consistent learning environments* 



Facilities 



During the 1971-72 school year. Mental Health Division 
Implemented two parent education models t (1) parents trained by 
the teachers in conjunction with TMR classroom programs, and (2) 
parents trained by an itinerant teacher in the homes of children 
not enrolled in school programs. During the 1972-73 school year, 
some parent education was maintained in the school programs* 
Approximately 50 percent of the TMR teachers in Oregon were working 
as training partners with the parents of their students. The 
program was sustained most effectively in five counties: Jackson, 
Benton (Corvallls), Linn (Sweet Home), Umatilla (through the lED), 
and Washington (Beaver ton). During the same year, 1972, Teaching 
Research developed a clinic model utlliKing parents as teachers and 
focusing on specific skills needed for the recommended individual 
program plan. 

In July of 1973, the Oregon Legislature demonstrated support 
of the parent education concept by appropriating $115,000 to the 
Mental Health Division's biennial budget for parent education. 
This money has been used to expand the most efficient of the parent 
(Education models, the Teaching Research project, in such a way as 
to lend support to the previously established TMR parent education 
programs. Consultative support will be provided for teachers 
including parent education in their school programs. Seven parent 
training specialists, trained by Teaching Research, are located in 
Community Mental Health Program offices with the purpose of providing 
on-going training, support, and follow-up to parents In their locale 
as well as providing assistance to teachers for initiating and 
implementing school-based parent training programs. The counties 
receiving the service arej Multnomah, Deschutes, Jackson, Marlon, 
Josephine, Lane, and Union. The following map indicates locations 
of Parent Training Specialists as well as the counties which sus- 
tained parent education as part of the TMR program. 




Fig. 2 

Facilities Providing Family Training Services 
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Famlly training is also seen by the Crippled Children's 
Division as "part and parcel" of its diagnostic and evaluation 
services, ao varying degrees each of the families who bring children 
to the Center is offered training depending on the family's needs 
and the facility's ability to provide the service. In most 
instances this service might be facilitated through the services 
coordinator and/or the Children's Services worker when this service 
cannot be given directly by members of the clinic staff. Data on 
specific locations of programs was not provided. 



Clients 



Information regarding the number of clients receiving parent 
training services Is not available by county, age, or disability. 
Data have been provided by Mental Health Division and by Teaching 
Research concerning the total number of clients served during the 
year. The Mental Health Division reported that 688 clients, ages 
0-21, were involved in the TMR parent education program. The 
Teaching Research Behavioral Clinic, in Monmouth, provided parent 
training programs for 71 families during the six months from July 1 
to December 31, 1973. The Parent Training Specialist program was 
implemented in December of 1973 and, consequently, had no client 
base during the reporting period. It Is expected that the seven 
specialists will provide services, directly or indirectly, to 600 
clients. 

No data are available at this time concerning the number 
of families participating in parent training programs through 
Crippled Children's Division, 

The availability of family training services as perceived 
by the service coordinators and directors of Community Mental Health 
Programs is shown In the following graph. 
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Fig. 3 
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As Figure 3 shows , nearly all of the respondents rated the 
service as being available for very few or less than half of those 
who need It* 



Standards 



Standards for parent training programs have been established 
by the Mental Health Division* They are described in three documents: 
(1) Parent Education Program Guidelines, (2) Parent Training Spec^ 
ialist Job Description, (3) Training Priorities for Parent Training 
Specialists • 

Standards are enforced through individua!^ case reports, on 
site reviews, and on-going in-service trainings Enforcement of the 
standards is Che responsibility of the Mental Health Division* 
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Fig. 4 




Figure 4 clearly indicates that almost all of the respondents believe 
that in-hoae day care is available for very few of those wiio need it. 



6. A OUT-OF~H0ME DAY CARE 



As vith m-hane day care, out-of-home day care is a service 
which may be developed out of local conaaunity interest. It is not 
part of a state-wide system of service delivery or monitoring. 



Facilities 



No dat« are available through a state agency as to the loca- 
tion of facilities providing out-of-hone day care in the coxnmtinity. 
In one case where the service has been developed locally, a special 
facility provides respite day care. Three Stnta Hospital and Training 
Centers, Columbia Park in The Dalles, Eastern Oregon Ifil Unit in 
Pendleton, and Falrview in Salem, are authorized to provide 
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out-of-home day care. The state facilities are uaed minimally for 
that service. 



Clients 



Data vere provided by the Mental Health Division concerning 
the utilization of the State Hospital and Training Centers for 
out-of-horoe day care. The Division reports that one client received 
this service through the centers during the period between July 1, 
1973 and December 31, 1973. 

There is some indication that locally developed facilities 
providing out-of-home day care have difficulty sustaining the 
programs f inanr-^ally . This is due in some part to the regulations 
of Children's Services Division and Public Welfare Division that 
disallow payment for services to a facility that serves both children 
and adults. 

The availability of out-of-home day care as perceived by 
the service coordinators and directors of Community Mental Health 
Programs is shown in the following graph. 



Fig. 5 
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As Figure 5 shows, most of the respondents believe that the 
service is available to verv few who need it. 



Standards 



Standards are available for out -of -home day caie as the 
service is provided through the state hospital and training centers. 
Documents relating to facilities, staffing, and programming are? 
"Standards for Residential Facilities for Mentally Retarded" by the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals (JCAH) and Rules and 
Regulations for licensing of Nursing Homes for the Mentally Retarded 
set forth by the Oregon Health Division, Responsibility for enforce- 
ment of the standards rest with those two bodies. The standards 
are enforced through license renewals by the Health Division and 
accreditation by JCAH. 



6.5 OITT-OF-HOME RESPITE CARE 



Out-of-home respite iare offers 2A-*hour residential care 
for the purpose of giving temporary relief from responsibility to 
the family of a handicapped person. Provision of this service in 
the community is not monitored by a state agency. The service is 
provided by the state hospital and training centers, and, in those 
settings, is monitored by the Oregon Mental Health Division. 



Facilities 



No data are available on the locations of community based 
facilities offering out-of-home respite care* 

Data has been provided by the Mental Health Division as to 
the use of state hospital and training centers for out-of-home 
respite care. Three centers provide the service: Columbia Park 
Hospital and Training Center in The Dalles, Eastern Oregon Hospital 
and Training Center (Mental Retardation Unit) in Pendleton, and 
Falrview Hospital and Training Center in Salem. 



Clients 



The three state facilities provided out-of-home respite 
care to 16 developmentally disabled clients between July 1, 1973 
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ansJ December 31, 1973, The perceived availability of Out-of-home 
Respite Care Is shown In the folloving graph. 



Fig. 6 
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Figure 6 indicates that nearly all of the respondents believe 
that the service is available fo^ very few of those who need it. 



Standards 



Standards for out-of-home respite care provided by the state 
hospital and training centers cone under the sane jurisdiction as 
chose described in Section 6.3 of this report (Standards) . 
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As vith the other r€sj?it€ car^ s^rvice^^^ hctsiestaki:;^ is not 
part of the state service delivery systts::. &? ^«:::ty has re$p<?ri- 
^ibility for as&uring the provis^lon or tt^ccitoring the celivery of 
hoiaemaking services , The service is be^i::iUj:xg to receive sa«ie 
attention troia the Health Divlsloti^ but It i« c^y provic^ by that 
agency in conjunction vith health related or tTai::ia§ related 
services^ 

Ti>ere is no documentation available thrcu^h the Health 
Division regarding locations of service providers^ nitaber of clients 
served » or standards relating to the delivery cf hccreaakir^ 
services* 

The availability cf ho3Sffir»aking services as perceived by the 
service* coordinators and CoJnaunity >?cntal Health Jrograa Directors 
i5> shown belov* 
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Fignxe 7 shovs that nearly all cf the resrcn^:e::ts believe thai hcirt;^ 
making services are available to very f«r vhc need it. 
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7.0 LIVING ARRANGEMEOTS 

The discrete services in this cluster provide a wide rauge of 
living arrangements for developnentally disabled persoxis^ Th« 
various alternatives represent a continuum one end of vhlc^ 
provides an opportunity for nearly independent living ^^lle 
the other ^d provides a living environment in vhich the 
impaired person activities are almost entirely managed by 
other people. 
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InHtUulional Catc. A neU -contained facility, usually 
hiTgV in »ii2»-*rw^^i^'^^» provides residential care» madical 
ireatUKMU, ami training for developmental ly disabled people. 
(RT) 



In gathering data for this report, a questionnaire was sent 
lo service coordinators and directors of Conununlty Mental Health 
Programs asking them to assess, from their own experiences and 
perceptions, the extent to which services are available in their 
vDiJiflmnities to d«?velopmentally disabled clients who need them. 
Each direct service that has been defined was rated on the following 
scale: 

1 available for very few who need it 

2 — - available for less than half who need it 

3 — - available for inore than half who need it 

4 available tor nearly all who need it. 

The lolinving graph (Figure 1) shows the mean scores of lht> 
nspiindeniH 1 nn of the services Included In this cluster. 



Figure 1 
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A.s Figure 1 indicates » the tx^spondonts expressed the follnwiTiR 
pi.*rct^pt Jans: 



--that board and Kootn Care ;ind Foster Care are available 
lor i ew of tho8o who neod It; 

— that (Jroup Home Care is available for very few who need 
it; 

Mhai Nursing \]\mo Care In available for more than half 
who need it « 



}A BOARi) AND ROOM CARL 



CHiHiP HOMK CARK 



For the purpt^ses of this report * board and room facilities 
and x^roup hornet are considered together* Kach setting provides 
'^hoUer, tood^ and some degree of supervision. The differences in 
pru)>rammlng refii^ct the abilities of the clients served in each 
pro>»ram lo function independently in the community. 



Ihe muvr toward deinstitutionalization and normal lizat ion of 



aovi loprntMUally disabled people has caused state cij^encies to sharpen 
iht^r it>morn about the availability of community living facilities 
and the application of standards to the operation of the facilities* 
While bt>ard and room facilities and group homes have been in opera-* 
t ioa for some time^ they are just rt*cently becoming part of a 
system where they will be monitored as to the quantity, quality and 
f eot iveness of services offered. 



F,u;^i^Utj^ 



While there are many facilities in the state providing board 



and room and group home care* only a small portion of them are 
rurrently under the jurisdiction of a state agency* The Oregon 
Health Division has authority for licensing nursing home facilities 
fur the mentally retarded. The authority extends to group homes 
well. To include the latter ^ however, it has been necessary to 
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revise the rules. The revision is In progress*, until it la completed 
many community residential facilities are operating without licen- 
sing by the Health Department, 

Twelve group homes are receiving funding (and are monitored 
as to quality of service) through the Mental Health Division. The 
ioUowing map shows the locations of these facilities. Data were 
not provided as to how many of the group homes funded by Mental 
Health Division are licensed by the Health Division. 




Figure 2 

Facilities Providing Group Home Care 
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Clients 



The data provided by Mental Health Division indicate that 
95 developmentally disabled people are being served through ten 
of the group homes that the Division funds. All of the clients are 
over 18 years of age. Data were not provided for the tvo group 
homes in Benton County. Table 1 in the appendix shows the breakdown 
of client characteristics by age and disability. 

Data are not available regarding the nuiaber or characteristics 
of clients residing in board and room facilities. 

The availability of group home care and board and room 
car*? as perceived by the service coordinators and directors of 
Community Mental Health Programs is shown in the following graphs. 



Figure 3 
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Figure 3 indicates that nearly all of the respondents believe that 
group home care is available for very few who need it. 
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Figure 4 
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As Figure 4 shows, most of the respondents bellove that Board and 
Room Care Is available for very few of those who need it. 



Standards 
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The Oregon Health Division with the cooperation of the 
Mental Health Division and the Developmental Disabilities State 
Council Is in the process of developing new licensing standards for 
conBunity residential facilities. The proposed rules discuss 
administration, staffing patterns, facility standards, progranaiiing, 
and supportive services. They have not yet been adopted by the 
Health Division. 

The Mental Health Division has also implemented a client 
progranning and evaluation system in the group homes funded by them. 
Using a track profile, the group home operator Is able to assess 
training needs for each client and to evaluate client progress 
through monthly checks. The Division periodically monitors the use 
of the track profile. The profile describes level of function 
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(Uogroe ui indoptmdenct^) across the following characteristics? 
-M'U carts mulor skilU, Hocial akUls» communicative skills, self- 
dirvclion, and deviant behavior. The use of the track profile 
allows the operators and Lhu Diviaion to evaluate programs in terms 
»>1 i 1 lent outvomeii. 



7 . J F08TKR CARK 



Foster » are is available for dcvelopwentally disabled adults 
and children in Ortn^m- Public Welfar*? Division Is responsible 

tor adult foster placv«.ent; Children's Services Division is respon- 
sible lor tosier placement lor children. Neither agency maintains 
records on clients who are in foster care regarding type or degree 
oi handicap. 



1 aoi 1 ities 



The current list of aduJt and group foster homes available 
through Public Welfare Division does not distinguish homes serving 
developtnentally disabled people nor does it imply that all of the 
lacilities are caring for persons known to Public Welfare. 

t:hildren*8 Services Division could not provide data on the 
number or locations of foster homes serving developmental ly disabled 
Chi Idren. 



Neither agency responsible for foster care could provide 
data on the number or characteristics of clients receiving that 
service. Children's Services Division reported that they do not 
serve developmental ly disabled children as a target population but 
only as they may be eligible under the criteria applied to the whole 
pt^pulation of children between 0 and 21 years. The agency does not 
maintain records as to type oi degree of disability of children who 
are receiving services. 

The perceived availability of foster care services is shown 
in the following graph. 



Clients 
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Figure 5 



AVMUItUTY OF FOSTtI UU 




As Figure 5 shows, most of the respondents believe that foster care 
is available to very few of those who need it. 



St anda r it; 



The agencies responsible for foster care did not provide 
information as to the standards used in providing or monitoring the 
service. 



7.5 NURSiNG HOME CARE 



As with board and room facilities, there are many nursing 
homes in the state providing care for developmental ly disabled 
people. Most of these facilities are private businesses* and conse- 
quently few of them are monitored as to standards of care, training 
opportunities available to residents, or the number and characteris- 
tics of residents receiving services. No data were available as 
to locations of nursing homes serving developmentally disabled 
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cUonta» thi» numbi^r ot ciient» being served* or the extent to which 
nur»inR hatnea comply with HcenainR standnrda* 

RfBponsibility for nursing home care Btandarda rests with 
the Health Division. Nursing home facilities fall under the same 
regulations as other group care homes which are discussed In 
iiection 7.2 of this report. 

The availability of nursing homes as perceived by the service 
cuordlnators and directors of Community Mental Health Proj^rams is 
abown in the lol lowing graph. 

Figure 6 
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Figure 6 indicates that half of the respondents believe 
that nursing home care Is available for nearly all who need it. 



7.4 SHELTERED CARE 



l.b INSTITUTIONAL CAR 




Data were not collected on these two services. 
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CLIEKTS SERVED IN CKOl'P HOMES 
rUKD32) BY im 



MR CP E HuUiply* Ttmi. 



TOTAl. 59 4 



^ Multiply Haodicap|>^d refers to thos* persons who «re affectec bv 
A cottblnatlon of two or aore of the disabilities »ental retardation , 
cerebral palsy, and/or epilepsy* 
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VOCATIONAL SERVICES 

The diecretc sarvlces In this cluster assist an impaired person 
in finding employment or other meaningful adult occupation. 
Economic self-suff Iclency , vhencver possible, is a major goal 
of these services. Achievement of the maximum occupational 
satisfaction possible for the impaired person, with or without 
remuneration, is also a major goal of these services. 
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8.0 VOCATIONAL SERVICES 



Vocational si^rviceB involve activities which lead to the 
employment or other meaningful occupation of an adult. The activi*- 
ticH should begin before adulthood. Developmentally disabled young 
people should have vocational development opportunities available 
to them as part of intermediate and secondary school programs. 
Vocational services should be available for all developmentally 
disabled people regardless of severity of disability. 

The spectrum of services included in vocational development 

are: 



Evaluation : A systematic appraisal of an individual's 
employability for the purpose of appropriate occupational 
placement or for devising an individualized program of 
training. Evaluation determines expected limitations upon an 
individual's vocational potential, and the extent to which 
these limitations can presumably be removedi corrected9 or 
minimized by specific intervention services. 

Training ; An individualized program of action designed to 
increase a person's employability by removing t correcting, 
or minimizing problems which can be expected to limit the 
individual's work activities. The program may include pre- 
vocational and occupational skills training as well as work 
adjustment training. 

Placement ; Services which assist an individual In finding 
employment that is consistent with his capabilities and 
interests; placement services follow individual evaluation 
and, where needed, training programs* 

Sheltered Employment ; A structured program of activities 
involving: (1) short-term remunerative employment designed 
to affect placement in the competitive labor market, or 
(2) extended, long-term remunerative work in a protective 
environment. 

Activity Center ProRram ; An organized program which provides 
dignified and meaningful work, social , and recreational 
activities on a daily basis for adults who are not yet ready 
to engage in competitive or sheltered employment. 



A single agency may provide one or more of these services 
as its primary 8ervit:e(s). Or one of the vocational development 
services may be offered by an agency as an ancillary service to 
another major program (for example, vocational evaluation, training 
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and/or placement niay be part of a group home ^.rogram) . Data have 
been provided on vocational services vhere they are a primary 
service* 

In collecting data for this report, a questionnaire was 
aent to service coordinators and directors of Community Mental 
Health Programs asking them to assess, from their own experiences 
and perceptions, the extent to which services are available in their 
communities to developaientally disabled clients who need them. Each 
direct service that has been defined was rated on the following scale 

1 — available for very few who need It 

2 — available for less than half who need it 

3 — available for more than half who need It 
l^ — available for nearly all who need It. 

The following graph (Figure 1) shows the mean scores of the 
respondents for the five services Included In this cluster. 



Figure 1 
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As the graph indicates, the respondents believe that all of the 
vocational services are available for less than half of the people 
who need them. 

ion 
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8.1 VOCATIONAL EVALUATION 



The Oregon Vocational Rehabilitation Division provides for 
and monitors vocational evaluation throtighout the state* Respon- 
sibility for most vocational development services rests with that 
agency. The division provided data concerning facilities, clients, 
and standards for vocational evaluation as well as the other voca- 
tional development services that it monitors. 

Work evaluation, as discussed in the Division's standards, 
means assessing the client's productive potentiality through the 
medium of work in order to determine his physical and ©notional 
strengths and weaknesses, to determine his ability to learn work 
operations or acquire skills, and to assist in determining his areas 
of Job interests. Work evaluation implies an orderly process to 
assess the vocational potential of a given client. In this sense, 
it is a process distinct from the ongoing evaluation designed to 
measure progress within a rehabilitation plan. 



Facilities 



The Vocational Rehabilitation Division purchases evaluation 
services for developmeutally disabled people from facilities through- 
out the state. At the time the data were reported, twenty facilities 
in 16 counties were providing the service. The map on the following 
page shows the locations of the facilities. 
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Figure 2 

FACILITIES PROVIDING VOCATIONAL EVALUATION SERVICES 
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During the six months between July 1, 1973 and December 31, 
1973, Vocational Rehabilitation Dlviiiion provided for evaluation 
services for 2,016 individuals' who are developmental ly disabled. 
Table 1, following, shows the distribution of clients served in each 
Mental Health Region and the relationship of that figure to the 
total served and the total population of each region and the state. 



TABLE 1 



DVR CLIENTS RECEIVING VOCATIONAL EVALUATION, 7/1/73 - 12/31/73 





Number 
Served 


% of Total 
Served 


Population 
in Region 


X of Total 
Population 


Region 1 


760 


37.7 


909,465 


43.5 


Region 2 


1,102 


54.7 


1,015.037 


48.5 


Region 3 


15A 


7.6 


166,875 


8.0 


TOTAL STATE 


2,016 


100. OX 


2,091,377 


100.0% 



Table 1 indicates that, relative to the population distribution. 
Mental Health Region 2 received a disproportionately large share of 
the evaluation services while service in Region 1 was disproportion- 
ately low. 

Table 7 in the appendix shows age and disability characteris- 
tics of the clients receiving evaluation services through Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division. 

The availability of this service as perceived by the service 
coordinators and directors of Coramunlty Mental Health Programs is 
shown in the following graph. 
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Figure 3 



AMiUBiiiTY OF vocirioNAL ivmm 




Figure 3 indicates that most of the respondents believe that evalua- 
tion services are available for less than half or v^»r>) few of the 
clients who need them. 

S tandards 

Standards have been developed and published by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division for rehabilitation facilities in Oregon. 
The document offers standards and criteria for services (Intake, 
work evaluation) training of occupational skills, work adjustment 
training, selective placonent, sheltered enploynent, and work 
activities), staffing, organization and administration, records and 
reports, fiscal management, physical facilities, safety, and com- 
munity relations. The standards arc enforced through periodic on-site 
evaluations (every three years for fully qualified facilitiesj every 
year for others). Seventeen of the twenty facilities were meeting 
the standards at the time data were provided. The three facilities 
not determined to be meeting standard were new facilities which had 
not yet been evaluated. 
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8.2 VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



Trade training or occupational training means Instructional 
services designed to teach clients those skills, knowledge, and 
abilities normally necessary to ply a recognized trade or occupation. 
This training is distinct from vork adjustment training in its goals, 
and the adjustment training normally precedes the occupational 
training though It is conceivable that the two can be provided 
concurrently. Work adjustment training means using actual jobs and 
the work environment to develop acceptable work patterns, acquiring 
suitable attitudes and personal habits necessary in the work world, 
and acquiring the ability to relate to the social environment wiiich 
accompanies a work situation. 



Facilities 



Training (both occupational and work adjustment) may cake 
place in a variety of settings: i.e., workshops, community colleges, 
or on the job. The Vocational Rehabilitation Division was not 
able to provide data on the locations of facilities where training 
takes place. For the most part, the facilities shown on the map 
in section 8.1 ( Facilities ) provide training as well as evaluation 
services. 



During the first six months of FY 7A the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division provided for training services to 536 develop- 
mentally disabled people. Table 8 in the appendix shows the breakdown 
of client characteristics by age and disability. Table 2, below, 
shows the distribution of clients who received training according 
to Mental Health Region and the relationship of those figures to the 
total served and the total population of the regions and the state. 



Cl ients 
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TABLE 2 

DVR CLIENTS RECEIVING VOCATIONAL TRAINING, 7/1/73 - U/n/T^ 



Number X of Total Population % of Total 
Served Served in Region Population 



Region 1 


192 


35.8 


909, A65 


41.5 


Region 2 


308 


57.5 


1.015,037 


48.5 


Region 3 


36 


6.7 


166,875 


8.0 


TOTAL STATE 


536 


100.02 


2,091,377 


100.0% 



Table 2 indicates that, relative to population distribution clients 
In Mental Health Region 2 received a disproportionate share of 
vocational training services while Regions 3 and 1 received pro- 
portionally less. 

The availability of this service as perceived by the service 
coordinators and directors of Community Mental Health Programs ia 
shown in the following graph. 

Figure 4 
AWIUIILITY or VOCATIOMU TMINIRC 



I" 
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Figure 4 indicates tliat most of the respondentB believe that voca- 
tional training Mervices are available for very few or less than 
half of those who need them. 



Standards 



Standard!} for vocational training are published and enforced 
by Vocational Rehabilitation Division as discussed In section 8.1 
(Standards) . 



10.3 VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT 



Placement means assisting the client to find and hold a job 
consistent with hlH abilities and interests. This may mean compe- 
titive employment or it may mean extended sheltered employment. 
In Oregon, two state agencies provide and monitor placement services; 
the Oregon Employment Division and Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division. 



Facilities 



The Oregon Employment Division has 43 offices throughout the 
state. Of these, approximately 40 are used by developmental ly 
disabled persons for placement. (The offices also offer minimal 
evaluation/assessment service to determine job suitability.) 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division assures the provision 
of placement services for developmental ly disabled people through 
the twenty rehabilitation facilities noted on the map in section 10.1 
(Facilities). 



Placements of developmentally disabled persons made through 
the Employment Division tend to serve job ready, mildly Impaired 
individuals. Table 9 in the appendix shows the distribution of 
clients (numbers estimated) by disability. Table 3 below shows the 
distribution of clients served by the Employment Division (estimated 
figures) according to Mental Health Region and the relationships 
of those figures to total served and the total population of region 
and state. 



Clients 
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TABLE J 



OE0 CLIENTS RECEIVING PLACS1ENT SERVICES 
JULY 1, 1973 TO DECEMBER 31, 1973 





Number 


X of Totml 


Population 


X of Total 




Served 


Served 


In Region 


Population 


Region 1 


81 


41.1 


909,465 


43.5 


Region 2 


95 


48.2 


1,015,037 


48.5 


Region 3 


21 


10.7 


166,875 


8.0 


TOTAL STATE 


197 


100. OX 


2,097,377 


100. OX 



The table indicates that clients in Mental Health Region 3 receive 
a slightly higher share of placement services in proportion to the 
population while those in Region 1 receive a slightly lower share. 

During the six months period between July 1, 1973 and December 
31, 1973, Vocational Rehabilitation Division provided placement 
services for 187 developnentally disabled people. Table 10 in the 
appendix shows the breakdown of the client figures by age and disability. 
Table 4, following, shows the distribution of clients served across the 
Mental Health Regions and the relationship of those figures to the 
total served and the total population of the regions and the state. 
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TABLE 4 



DVR CLIENTS RECEIVING PUVCEMENT SERVICES, 7/1/73 - 12/31/73 



Number X of Total Population % of Total 
Served Served In Region Population 



Region 1 75 AO.l 909,465 43.5 

ii«gion 2 103 55.1 1,015.037 48.5 

Region 3 9 4.8 166,875 8.0 

TOTAL STATE 187 lOO.OX 2,091,377 100. OX 



Table 4 indicates that, relative to population distribution. Mental 
Health Region 2 receives a disproportionate share of placenent 
services while Region 1 and especially Region 3 receive proportion- 
ally less. 

The perceived availability of sheltered employment, as rated 
by «>ervlce coordinators and Community Mental Health Directors is 
shown below. 



Figure 5 



AVAIUIILiTY OF VOCATtOKH PIACEMENT 
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Figure 5 Indicalt's that half of the respondents believe that 
placement services are available for less than half of the develop- 
menially disabled population that needs thetn. Most of the remaining 
respondents believe that the service ia available for very few in 
need. 



Standar ds 

The Employment Division Adtninistrativc Office has respon- 
filbility for enforcing standards of services in the anployment 
offices. The standards are enforced through federal and state law, 
rul*?8» and regulations. The programs are supervised by local office 
staff for operational purposes with specialists in the Administrative 
utf ice coordinating and controlling the content of the programs 
among state and federal offices concerned. The content of the laws, 
rules and regulations were not provided by the Employment Division. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division utilises and enforces 
standards for placement services as described in Section 10.1 
( Standards ) . 

8.4 SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 



Sheltered employment is a facility service which places 
primary emphasis on providing remunerative employment for an 
indefinite period of time for those individiaals who are unable to 
meet the standards of the competitive labor market. Rehabilitation 
.services play an important role to successful employment in the 
facility. Some individuals may develop sufficient productive skills 
to enable them to move to competitive jobs, although this is not 
a goal of sheltered employment. Staff should review the needs of 
each client to avoid "dead-ending" the client in a sheltered 
situation. 



Fao ill tics 



The twenty facilities described on the map in Section 10.1 
provide sheltered employment under a purchase of ser^/ice agreenent 
with the Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 
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During the period trora July 1, l*»7i to Oec«xrber >1» 1973, 
4? mdlvlduaiii w«re receiving shelter«d «aploys<?nt through th* 20 
facilities. Tabl« U in th« appendix describes the cXier.ts served 
by age and disability, Tabl« 5, foUovlng, shovs the distributtcn 
of clients 8«r\'ed over th« .M«ntal Health Regions , and the relation- 
ship of those figures to total served and the total populations of 
the regions and the state. 



TABLE 5 



DVK CHEKTS IK SHELTERE!) £3CPU>l'MEjrr 
JIHY 1. 1973 TO DECQiBER 31, 1973 





Number 


X ol Total 


Popuiaticn 


* of Tctal 






i><jrved 


in Region 


?op\jlation 


Region 1 


15 


31.9 


909,465 


4 * « 


Region 2 


30 


63. & 


1,015,037 


46 , 5 


Region 3 


JL, 


4.3 


166, &75 


k n 


TOTAL STATE 


47 


100. OX 


2,091,377 


100. ot 



Table 5 indicates that, relative to population distribution, Hcntal 
Health Region 2 has a disproportionately high share of sheltered 
employment services while Regions 1 and 3 show a disprooortior^tely 
low share. 

The perceived availability of sheltered employsent is shovr. 
in the following graph. 
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VIITrni LISSTMI iMTIM 



As Indicated in Figure 6, half of the respondeaits believe 
tfiat sheltered 4»-rployiaent is available for very fev of those who 
need it. 

Standards 



Standards for sheltered employment facilities, staffing, 
programming, administration and records and reporting are Included 
in the document described in Section 10.1 (Standards) . The standards 
are fairly complete in establishing criteria for each aspect of the 
operation. The section on Organization and Administration lays out 
standards for bidding and executing contracts and compliance with 
wage and hour regulations, for example, with references to client- 
related goals. The standards are enforced through on-site visits 
cither annually or every three years, as described in section 10,1. 



8.5 ACTIVITY CENTERS 



The Activity Center program is designed to provide the 
devclopmentally disabled adult with an away from hone program. It 
shares responsibility with group home programs for providing 
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"normallzlng" activities and experiences. The programs are monitored 
by the Programs for Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities 
of the Mental Health Division. 



Facilities 



The activity center program in Oregon is one of the most 
rapidly expanding conmunity programs designed to serve develop- 
mentally disabled adults. Since August 1973, there have been five 
Activity Center programs initiated and others are in stages of 
planning. At the time data were provided by Mental Health Division, 
34 centers were operating in twenty counties. The map on the following 
page shows the locations of the centers. 
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FIGURE 7 
LOCATIONS OF ACTIVITY CENTERS 
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Clltints 



Butween .hily 1, 1973 and December 31, 1973, 557 clients were 
Involved In activity center programs. Table 12 In the appendix 
describes the client characteristics by age and disability. Table 
6. following, shows the distribution of clients across the Mental 
Health Division Regioas and the relationship of those figures to the 
total population of the regions and the state. 



TABLE 6 



CLIENTS IN ACTIVITY CENTERS 
JULY 1, 1973 TO DECEMBER 31, 1973 



Number % of Total Population % of Total 
Served Served in Region Population 



Region 1 146 26.2 909,465 43.5 

Region 2 371 66.6 1,015,037 48.5 

R^Sion 3 40 7.2 166,875 8.0 

TOTAL STATE 557 100.0% 2,091.377 100. 0;^ 



Table 6 indicates that, relative to population distribution, 
Region 2 has very high disproportionate share of activity center 
services. Region 1 is significantly low, while Region 3 is somewhat 
low. 

The perceived availability of activity centers for develop- 
mentally disabled people is shown in Figure 8, below. 
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KiRure 8 



AVMIAMLITY Of ACTIVITY CENTCIS 




VIIV FEW 



Utt TIM 
UIF 



MM IMN RCMIT III 
MIF 



Figure 8 indicates that many of the respondents believe that 
activity centers are available to very few of those in need. The 
frequency of responses in columns two and three arc almost as high 
as in column one demonstrating a spread of responses that may be 
due to geographic differences. 



Standards 



Staff and Facility Standards for activity centers have been 
developed by the Mental Health Division. They were just being put 
into final Administrative Rule form when data were provided by the 
Division. As they appeared in draft form, the standards established 
criteria for administration, client/staff ratio, record keeping, 
program (client) evaluation, community involvement, and facilities. 

For evaluating program effectiveness in terms of client 
outcomes, an Adult Program Record has been developed cooperatively 
with activity center directors, staff and Mental Health Division. 
The Adult Program Record is a report of each individual's current 
functional level in several skills areas (work skills, social 
skills, and recreation^^^ Activities Record has been developed 
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lor use In conjunction with the Adult Progre»H Kecord; together 
they offer a comprehensive look at the programs, activities, and 
delivery system of community based services. 

The Adult ProgreBs Record and Activities Record have been 
Implemented in the activity centers. The Administrative Rules for 
Staff and Facility Standards should be released for consumer review 
during May. 
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TABLE 7 

DVR CLIENTS RECEIVING VOCATIONAL EVALUATION 





JULY 1, 


1973 TO 


DEC. 31, 


1973 












Multiply 






MR 


CP 


E 


Handicapped 


Total 


7-19 years 


507 


29 


18 


6 


360 


20-44 years 


1043 


100 


215 


28 


1386 


45 + years 


41 


8 


21 


0 


70 


TOTAL 


1588 


137 


254 


34 


2016 



TABLE 8 



DVR CLIENTS RECEIVING TRAINING 





JULY 1, 


1973 TO 


DEC. 31, 


1973 




7-19 years 


117 


6 


3 


0 


126 


20-44 years 


315 


21 


48 


8 (MR & E) 


392 


45 + years 


11 


2 


5 


0 


18 


TOTAL 


443 


29 


56 


8 


536 



TABLE 9 



OED CLIENTS RECEIVING PLACEMENT 
JULY 1, 1973 TO DEC. 31, 1973 



16 "f years 172 8 25 5 210 
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TABLE 10 



DVR CLIENTS RECEIVING PUCEMENT 
JULY 1, 1973 TO DEC. 31 » 1973 





MR 


CP 


E 


Multiply 
Handicapped 


Total 


7-19 years 


23 


0 


0 


0 


23 


20-A4 years 


120 


10 


23 


3 


156 


45 + years 


3 


1 


4 


0 


8 


TOTAL 


146 


11 


27 


3 


187 



TABLE 11 



DVR CLIENTS IN SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 
JULY 1, 1973 TO DEC. 31, 1973 



7-19 years 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


20-44 years 


39 


0 


2 


0 


41 


45 + years 


3 


1 


1 


0 


5 


TOTAL 


42 


1 


3 


0 


47 



TABLE 12 



CLIENTS IN ACTIVITY CENTERS 
JULY 1, 1973 TO DEC. 31, 1973 



18-44 years 


389 


19 


12 


70 


490 


45 + years 


58 


1 


1 


7 


67 


TOTAL 


447 


20 


13 


77 


557 
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9 . 0 RECREATIx .iAL SERV ICES 

the discrete services in this cluster refer both to the thera-> 
peutic use of recreation and to the use of recreation for 
filling leisure time. In the latter sense, recreational 
activities can be planned or spontaneous , organized or unor- 
ganized, carried on alone or with others. This variability in 
function should be retained in recreational #iervices. 
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9.0 RECREATIONAL SERVICES 



Recreational services Include the following types of 
programs : 

Therapeutic Recreation : Purposeful intervention through 
recreational activities to modify, ameliorate, or reinforce 
specific physical, emotional, or social behaviors. 

Leisure Time Recreation i The provision of ongoing programs 
and activities for the recreational use of leisure time. 
The choices of recreational activities should be of suf- 
ficient variety to permit individualized selection based 
on mental, physical, and emotional capacities, as well as 
urges of the moment. The various activities should provide 
outlets for physical interests (e.g., athletics), communi- 
cative interests (e.g., group discussions, writing), infor- 
mation interests (e.g., study group), creative and aesthetic 
interests (e.g., hobbies), and social interests (e.g., 
parties). Programs may include the teaching of skills 
related to the recreational activity selected. 

At this time recreational programs for developmentally 
disabled people in Oregon are not an organized part of the service 
delivery systems. Where regularly scheduled programs are available, 
they have been initiated by local interest, have limited financial 
support, and serve only a small part of the population which needs 
this service. This is especially true in the area of adult recrea- 
tion. While handicapped children have received the attention of 
generic recreational programs in many areas (Scouting and summer 
camp programs, for example), developmentally disabled adults have 
not been the focus of particular attention in the extension of 
community recreation. 

It is not possible to assess the quantity, quality, or 
effectiveness of recreational programs through state agencies since 
no agency has responsibility for the provision of this service to 
the developmentally disabled population. 

In gathering data for this report, a questionnaire was sent 
to service coordinators and directors of Community Mental Health 
Programs asking them to assess, from their own experiences and 
perceptions, the extent to which services are available in their 
communities to developmentally disabled clients who need them. 
Each direct service that has been defined was rated on the following 
scale: 
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1 — available for yer/ few who need it 

2 — available for less than half who need It 

3 available for wore than half who need It 

4 — available for nearly all who need It. 

The following graph (Figure 1) shows the mean scores of the 
respondents for one of the services Included in this cluster. 



Figure 1 



AVAIUIILin or RICKATNMAl PROfilAiS 




As Figure 1 shows, the respondents believe that recreational services 
are available to less than half of those who need then. 



9.1 THERAPEUTIC RECREATION 

No data were collected regarding this service. 



9.2 LEISURE TIME RECREATION 

Leisure tine recreation activities are usually included in 
the programs provided by group homes, activity centers, and classroon 
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prograttB, In these settings it may be ao iaport4»nt part of the 
program; but it Is not, at this time, aonitoreti as a discrete 
service. Consequently no data are available from those programs. 

Data on recreational services were sought from state agencies 
In an effort to ascertain the mechanisms by which recreational 
programs for developroentally disabled people might be brought into 
the service delivery system* 



Facilities 



The State Parks and Recreation Branch of the Oregon State 
Highway Division recognizes the importance of communlcatlcn and 
coordination in the rapidly expanding field of recreational programs. 
They have compiled a Park and Recreation Directory for Oregon which 
is updated regularly and identifits agencies and administrating 
personnel. The Parks and Recreation Branch does not at this time 
identify local agencies which incorporate programs for developmtntally 
disabled children or adults. 



At this time no agency is able to provide data as to the 
number of clients participating in recreational programs. 



Standards 



There are currently no standards regarding recreational 
programs for the dcvelopmen tally disabled. Where recreation is a 
program element within another service (activity center, group home, 
or school program, for example), criteria for recreation may exist. 



Statement of Progress 



It is not possible to compare the status of adult recreation 
now with the baseline information. At both points in time data on 
the provision of the service were unavailable. 



Clients 
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PRIORITUEI) OBJECTIVES 



The members of the three task forces gen^ . ated well over 100 
ap^iciflc objectives* Only some of these object. :.ves could be adopted 
for implementation* The Council *b task, therefore, was to select 
those objectives of greatest Importance, and then devote sufficient 
resources to task forces and committees for the implementation of 
high priority objectives* 

The methods used to select and prioritize objectives are 
discussed In the body of this paper. Contained in the following 
pages are the outcomes of the Council efforts during the two-day 
workshop held in June, 1974, 
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Objective Directed to the Council 



Objective ; The State Developmental Disabilities Council should 
clearly define "developmental disabilities." 

R ationale : The Developmental Disabilities definition is still 

somewhat unclear. A specific definition of the develop- 
mentally disabled should be clarified so that It might 
be possible to determine the numbers of those people that 
need to be served within the state. 
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General Support Services 
Task Force Objectives 



1 Objective ; Developmental Disabilities Council will work with 
the Mental Health Division to achieve funding of service coor- 
dination programs in each Community Mental Health Program by 
1977. 

Rationale ; Sixteen service coordinators are currently servinR 
cliunts in twenty counties* The program has been implementir 
the following tasks for three years: registering developments a ly 
disabled clients who are in need of services > documenting services 
that are available in the county served* matching clients with 
services, identifying unmet client needs > and helping to develop 
new services » We prefer that these services be available in all 
communities « 

2 Objecti ve; Developmental Disabilities Coalition (Oregon Associa^ 
tion for Retarded Citizens, United Cerebral Palsy, Epilepsy 
League) should retain a lawyer this year to assist in the imple- 
mentation of direct legal services to developmentally disabled 
clients, utilising and educating the existing legal aid programs 
statewide by I91b^ 

R ationale ; The personal and legal rights of developmentally cIIh- 
ahled clients have received the attention of legislators and con-- 
Humor groups • Those rights have been delineated « At the present 
time, however, there is no accessible, effective legal advocacy 
program knowledgeable about the needs of developmentally disabled 
individuals which offers direct services to developmentally 
disabled clients in regards to preserving their rights. We 
prefer that such a program be implemented by the consumer groups • 

3 Objective s Mental Health Division should develop and implement 
an in-service education program for directors of Community Mental 
Health Programs regarding the needs of developmentally disabled 
people in order to assist them in planning for that population* 

Rationale ; Within the last year, directors of Community Mental 
Health Programs have been given the responsibility of planning 
for the delivery of services to developmentally disabled people* 
Formerly, their primary concern was with the mentally and emo- 
tionally disturbed. The needs of these populations differ in 
many ways* We recommend that those who are responsible for 
planning for developmentally disabled people be included in a 
program which will increase their awareness of the characteristics 
and needs of developmentally disabled individuals and the ways 
in which services can i^s^st usefully be provided to them. 
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i^ki£.^Jtiv.e : Tills year the Menial Health Division Khould deveJop 
a public information program which would publicize the services 
that are available through tho service coordinators. The pro- 
gram should reach individuals as well as public and private 
agencies » 

Rationale : It appears that in the twenty counties where service 
coordinators are operating, a small proportion of the develop- 
mentally disabled population Is aware of the program. Perhaps 
as little as 30 percent of the eligible population has actually 
made use of the service. Repeated reports from service coordin- 
ators indicate that some agencies in those counties are also 
unaware of the presence of service coordinators. Coordination 
cannot be effective under these circumstances. We prefer that 
the existence of service coordinators and the assistance they 
can offer be well publicized. The publicity should be directed 
toward potential clients as well as all the public and private 
agencies that relate directly or indirectly to the developmen- 
tal ly disabled population. 

Objective ; The Mental Health Division should develop a statejnent 
ol minimum qualification for service coordinators this year. 
Funding of service coordinator positions within Community Mental 
Health programs should be contingent upon compliance with these 
minimum qualifications. 

Rationale ; During the initial implementation of the service 
coordination program, minimum qualifications for service coor- 
dinators were not described. Individuals have been hired on a 
subjective basis wi»:hout uniformity across the total program. 
There have been no specific guidelines regarding the types of 
education and experiences that are relevant to the position. We 
prefer that there be a statement of minimum qualifications which 
would be applied throughout the state. 

Objective ; Mental Health Division should accept budgetary 
responsibility for secretarial assistance assigned specifically 
to each service coordinator. 

Rationale ; Service coordinators must provide many services to 
many clients. Without exception, they lack adequate clerical 
assistance. As the roles have developed and more clients are 
being served, administrative responsibilities have become in- 
creasingly burdensome. We strongly prefer that assistance be 
made available to all service coordinators through the assignment 
of sufficient secretarial help. The purposes of this recommenda- 
tion are to relieve the coordinators of clerical office work; to 
improve the maintenance of related records; and to free service 
coordinators for continuing and expanding their provision of 
services to clients. 




General Support Services 
Task Force Irbjectlves 



Frequency 



Priority 


Mean 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


Reordered 


1 


3.24 


11 


6 


3 


0 


1 




2 


2.62 


6 


6 


5 


3 


1 


X 


3 


3.00 


7 


9 


3 


2 


0 




4 


2.90 


7 


6 


7 


1 


0 




5 


2.81 


7 


6 


6 


1 


1 




6 


2.71 


6 


6 


7 


3 


1 
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Identii'icatlon and Assuii.'siniint 
Task Force Objectives 



Priority 

1 Objective : The State Health Division should expand the provision 
of Well Baby Clinics into those counties that do not yet have 
them. 

Rationale ; Well Baby Clinics provide needed screening opportun- 
ities in ten counties. Screening during infancy for developmen- 
tal disabilities is critical because early intervention is a major 
influence on successful treatment. We prefer that screening as 
it is provided through Well Baby Clinics be available in all 
areas of the state. 

2 Objective ; Next year the Public Welfare Division should present 
a plan to the State Developmental Disabilities Council as to how 
they will document the impact and benefits of Medlcheck during 
FY 75-76, including the extent to which developroentally disabled 
individuals have participated. 

Rationale ; Public Welfare Division has no information on the 
extent to which developmen tally disabled individuals have parti- 
cipated in Medicheck. There is now no way of assessing the extent 
to which Mealcheck provides unique services or duplicates existing 
services. We prefer that this information be available in oT^er 
to evaluate the impact of Medicheck on developmentally disabled 
people. 

^ Objective ; During the next year the Social Security office should 
develop a plan and implement a more aggressive outreach program 
for children who might be eligible for SSI benefits. 

Rationale ; Many developmentally disabled individuals who may be 
eligible for SSI benefits are unaware of the availability of such 
a program. We prefer that the Social Security office assume 
responsibility for publlcizinR the program and seeking out people 
who may be eligible. An out-reach program should especially speak 
to the benefits available to children and should clearly describe 
the conditions under which individuals qualify for benefits. 

4 Objective ; During the next year Children's Services Division should 
develop an active out-reach program for Medicheck, for the purpose 
of Informing eligible clients about Medicheck services. Assigning 
at least one full-time staff position in each office to that program 
Is recommended as a possible procedure for implementing that program. 
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4 RatlonaXui liany children eligible for Medicheck are not being 
screened;" we preferred that all eligible children be served. 
Many of those not being screened are clients of Children's 
Services Division; Children's Services Division does not now 
have manpower to implement the Medicheck program; we believe 
that the allocation of one person in each office would assist 
measurably in finding those children who are eligible and 
assuring that they receive Medicheck services. 

5 Objective : Child Development Clinics and Crippled Children's 
Division should establish at least one facility and/or frequent 
and regularly scheduled satellite clinics in Mental Health 
Region 3 during the next year. 

Rational e: All diagnosis and evaluation clinics established 
"through Crippled Children's Division and the Child Development 
Clinics are located in the western part of the state. Clients 
residing in Mental Health Region 3 who need these services must 
travel long distances or depend on occasionally scheduled 
satellite clinics. We prefer that residents of Eastern Oregon 
have available in closer proximity to their homes, regular 
on-going diagnosis and evaluation clinics such as those now 
ser^/ing Regions 1 and 2. 

^' Objective ; Periodic check-points for re-screening should be 
implemented through schools, public health nurses, and/or 
Medicheck to identify disabilities which may have developed 
since previous screenings or may have been overlooked previously. 
The Health Division, Public Welfare Division and Department of 
Education should work together this year to develop plans for 
implementing this program next year. 

Ra tionale : There are on-going screening programs within the 
state which attempt to identify individuals who may have a de- 
velopmental disability. These screening programs may fail to 
Identify signs of delay or deviance in some individuals. More- 
over, Indications of development delay or disability may not yet 
be apparent at the time an individual passes through the broad 
screening programs. We prefer that programs be established 
for re-screening at periodic intervals for the purpose of iden- 
tifying individuals whose indications of disability emerged 
later in his life. We prefer that re-screening programs be 
implemented through agencies that reach the broadest possible 
population . 
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Identification and Assessment 
Task Force Objectives 



Frequency 



Pr ior ity 


Mean 
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3.57 


14 
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3. 14 
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3.10 
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3.00 
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3 
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2.95 
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1 
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Task Force Objectives 



P riority 

i Oblective t Crippled Children's Division should expand the 

Uevelopnient of outreach treatment (P.T. , O.T.» S.T.) programs 
for developmental ly disabled children* The treatment pro- 
grams should be community based (i.e., home, school, activity 
centers, nursing homes, etc.) and should provide service over 
a broader geographic area. Funds for three teams should be 
tnadt> available during the next year. 

RajJtHiale: Physical therapy, occupational therapy, and speech 
therapy are available through the state on a regular basis 
only for those children who live within accessible dlsinnco of 
major clinics (Portland, Kugene and Medford). Treatment is 
very limited for children in other communities. We prefer 
that a plan be developed and implemented for outreach treatment 
tcims to serve children over a broader geographic area. 
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Treatment 
Task Force Objectives 



Frequency 

Priority Mean 4 3 2 1 _0 

1 3.33 11 7 2 1 
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KUueal ional Scrv Ices 
Tafik Korcc Objectives 



I Ubj ectiv e; Within the next year Mental Health Division with 
The cooperation of the State Department of Education, Crippled 
Children's Divisslon and other appropriate agencies should com- 
plete the development of standards for the preschool education 
of developmentally disabled children and plan for the extension 
of preschool services to all developmentally disabled children 
in the state. Expansicn of services should utilizes integra- 
ted facilities vhere appropriate* the Head Start programs, day 
care centers, home training* and/or public schools. 

KaUonale: The Mental Health Division is currently preparinn 
siandard's for preschool eduraiJon of dGvelopmcntaJly d Uabletl 
rhUUron, 'Vhv new slnndnrds lor preschool uducnllon should lu* 
Uro.ul enough so that they will cover both special progrfims f.^r 
(livelopinental ly disabled children as well as Head Start and other 
j^c-neric programs lor preschoolers. It has been amply demonstrated 
at this point in time that preschool education is of prime benefit 
to the developmentally disabled. Preschool education should en- 
compass ages 0-6, and plans should be developed to service all 
preschool developmentally disabled children in the state Incor- 
poratinj^ utilization of any model that will provide this pre- 
school education in consonance vith the development of preschool 
standards . 

- (Jbjectivej Mental Health Division and Oregon Board of Education 
should complete the development of a state-wide evaluation system 
capable of monitoring all educational services to developmentally 
disabled people at the program level, utilizing individual pupil 
outcomes to assess program effectiveness. The system should be 
developed this year for implementation during FY 75-76. 

R ationale ; A statewide evaluation system has already been estab- 
lished for the trainable mentally retarded populations and for 
those receiving Title VI services who are also developmentally 
disabled. We recommend that a statewide system be developed for 
all developmentally disabled which will allow agencies such as 
the Developmental Disabilities Council in addition to the Mental 
Health Division and the Oregon Board of Education to monitor the 
progress of programs. The statewide evaluation system should 
provide a means for the local programs to monitor their effective- 
ness. The evaluation system should also provide information for 
program and training decisions at the state level. 
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4 
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Objective ? Oregon Board of Education should complete the develop- 
ment of standards for the publicly supported education of dove lop- 
mentally disabled students under its jurisdiction within the 
next year. 

Ratlonale i The Oregon Board of Education is currently preparing 
standards for the educable mentally retarded population; these 
standards should be completed shortly and applied to all cducably 
mentally retarded populations in the State whether they be served 
in special classes, resource classes, or in the mainstream of 
education. 

Objectiv oi Children's Services Division with cooperation of 
Mental Health Division should develop a plan for providing quality 
oducutlon within day care programs for eligible developmental ly 
disabled pre-school children* to be Implemented during FY 75-76, 

R ationale ; It is difficult at this time to sort the rosponsibili- 
tiea of Children's Services Division and Mental Health Division. 
Those who are in the business of providing services to developmen- 
tal ly disabled children often find themselves caught between the 
two agencies. We prefer that Children's Services Division become 
involved in preschool education and develop plans in cooperation 
with tho Mental Health Division for providing day care to those 
children who become eligible under Children's Services Division 
regulations, 

^IM.^5X^J!!1!^- Start and other federally funded pre-school pro- 

grams in cooperation with Children's Services Division and the 
.Mental Health Division should develop a plan for providing quality 
integrated programs to eligible developmentally disabled children » 
to be implemented in FY 75-76. 

Rotionale i Head Start is now required to guarantee that 10 percent 
of the children served in their programs are handicapped. Unless 
these efforts are coordinated with those of the Childxen's Services 
Division and Mental Health Division, services are likely to develop 
in a haphazard manner. We prefer that a coordinated plan for pro- 
vision of services be used. 

Objective ; The Oregon Board of Education should develop a 
mechanism for coordinating and disseminating information about 
the educational services available through the Regional Resource 
Center* the Area Learning Resource Center* the Learning 
Disabilities Center, and other state-wide resource agencies. 
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Priority 



Rationale : There are at the present time a number of agencies 
in the state not associate*! with the Oregon Board of Education 
who are providing educational services. These include the ones 
listed above and may also encoiopass other agencies not so listed. 
This objective suggests that the Oregon Board of Education will 
provide information to all concerned about them. It also 
requests that the Oregon Board of Education adopt the role of 
coordinating the various educational services being provided 
in the state* 
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Educational Service 
Task Force Objectives 



Frequency 



Priority 


Mean 
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3,10 
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Family Support Services 
Task Force Objectives 



1 Qbjqctive i The Mental Health Division, Crippled Children's 
Division and the Oregon Board of Education should take strong 
positions on the need tor cooperative home-school family 
training programs for fatnilies of developmental ly disabled 
children. Guidelines for such programs should be developed 
jointly by the two agencies during the next year. 

Hationole i Based on the philosophy that there are certain 
subjects being taught in programs for the developmental ly dis- 
abled which can best be taught in the home as a supplement to 
the school environment, such as language, self-help skills, 
basic motor tasks, and the remediation of inappropriate beha- 
viors, we recommend that the Oregon Board of Education and 
the .Mental Health Division should develop guidelines to illus- 
trate how such joint training can take place and how teachers 
car. assist and monitor parents' conduct of such training. 

2 Objective : Children's Services Division should actively sponsor 
ir conjunction with Mental Health Division a training program 
(tr foster parents and siblings in regards to the placement 

of developmentally disabled children in their homes. Plans for 
such a training program should be developed this year for imple- 
mentation by FY 76. 

Rationale ; One of the major problems in the placement of a 
handicapped child with foster parents is that many foster par- 
ents, although willing to take a handicapped child, feel they 
do not have the necessary skills to cope with the child's needs. 
Moreover, they believe their caring for a handicapped child may 
require considerably more effort and energy on their part than 
caring for a normal child. If foster parents could be trained 
systematically and routinely with the opportunity for follow-up 
consultation, more foster parents would be willing to take 
developmentally disabled children and thus more could be placed 
in foster homes. Since Children's Services Division has primary 
responsibility for foster home placement, it is recommended that 
they sponsor in conjunction with the Mental Health Division a 
plan for the training of foster parents. 

Objective ; The Mental Health Division should take a strong posi- 
tion on the need for training of living unit parents in cooperation 
with and supportive to the school programs for institutionalized 
children. A plan for living unit parent training should be devel- 
oped this year, to be Implemented by FY 76. 

141) 
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^ Hationalu: In the same sense that it is desirable for parents 
of handicapped children in conimutiity settings to be involved 
in the training of their handicapped children, especially in 
the areas of self-help skills, language, and basic motor skills, 
it is also logical that living unit parents should be involved 
in the training of developraentally disabled people in an Insti-^ 
tut ion . This concept is not now widely practiced among insti- 
tutional populations^ Therefore, it is recommended that the 
Mvnial Health Division develop such a plan for training and 
implementation, 

^ Objective ; The Mental Health Division should continue the 
development of guidelines and standards for emergency and 
scheduled short-term respite care provided by the State Hospital 
and Training Centers* The standards should be completed this 
year for implementation by FY 76, 

The Mental Health Division should publicize the availability of 
respite care services through the State Hospital and Training 
Centers and the Comanunity Mental Health Programs • A plan for 
such an information program should be developed and implemented 
during this fiscal year* 

R ationale : At the present time no guidelines or standards for 
emergency or scheduled short-term respite care in the State Hos- 
pital and Training Centers have been adopted. Standards and 
guidelines must be adopted and Implemented in order to assure the 
provision of quality care. We recommend that the Mental Health 
Division oroplete the development and eventually adopt and imple- 
ment guidelines and standards* 

Over-night respite care services have been available for a year 
through the State Hospital and Training Center. During that time, 
1 (one) person made use of the service. Emergency and, 
occasionally, scheduled over-night respite care are available 
in local major medical facilities through the Community Mental 
Health Programs ♦ These opportunities were also underutilized 
during the last year. The underutillzatlon of these services 
may reflect the consumers* unawareness of the service. We 
recommend that the Mental Health Division provide the needed 
information to the consumers. 
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Pr lorlty 

5 Objective : The Mental Health Division should fund a sufficient 
number of parent training specialists within the next year to 
ensure full geographic coverage of the state maintaining the 
same quality of service that is now being provided In the 
program. 

Rationale : Parent training specialists are now provided with 
a core clinic in Monmouth and satellite clinics in ta Grande^ 
lJend^ Portland, Salem, Eugene^ Grants Pass and Medford. Each 
of these parent training specialists have the responsibility 
of providing service to the county in which they are located* 
Coverage is therefore only provided for a small number of 
counties in the state and needs to be extended so that parents 
and other counties can receive the same type of service. 

^ Objective ; Mental Health Division should continue to conduct 
or contract for the evaluation of all existing parent training 
specialists* Both the Mental Health Division and the Oregon 
Board of Education should monitor the number of cooperative 
home-school programs implemented through the parent training 
program during the year* 

Rationale ; Since the concept of parent training specialist is 
a relatively new one, their effectiveness should be evaluated 
by a third party evaluation specialist vho is neither associated 
with the parent training specialist. Teaching Research, the 
Oregon Board of Education, or the Mental Health Division* If 
monies are not available for a third party evaluation » then the 
Oregon Board of Education and the Mental Health Division should 
themselves undertake such an evaluation « 

7 Objective : The Mental Health Division, Health Division, and 

Crippled Children's Division should expand the fole of the parent 
training specialists to include the provision of instruction and 
training regarding sexuality and community adjustment of develop- 
mentally disabled adolescents and adults* 

Rationale : The parent training specialists now focus more exclu- 
sively on school age populations or preschool populations « There 
is a need for the training of parents of adolescents and adults in 
aspects of sexuality, and it is believed that the parent training 
specialists might take on this role and provide a resource within 
the community for parents of adults and adolescents* 
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Rt^J*.n:ied Object ive: The Oregon Health Division should require in its 
licensing standards for group homes that each facility have 
Bpace available for out -of -home respite care. 

R ot ional e; There are very few provisions in the community Tor 
out-of-^home respite care, Tht* need for this service is not groat 
enough or steady enough to support an agency which provides only 
uut-of-home respite care. We prefer that every community group 
home have a bed available for over^nlght respite care* To 
assure that such space is made available, we recommend that the 
Oregon Health Division require it in its licensing standards 
for group homes • 



Rejected Objective ; The Children's Services Division and Public Welfare 
Division should certify that facilities which provide out-of- 
home respite care (short-term residential care) are mijetlng 
prescribed standards for physical facility, staffing^ au 1 pro- 
gramming* 

Rationale: No state agency currently has responsibility for the 
certification of facilities providing out-of-home respite care 
in the community* To assure quality of care, facilities need to be 
certified as to physical facility, staffing, and programming. 
The service is purchased on a client-by-cllent basis through 
Children's Services Division and Public Welfare Division. We 
recommend that those agencies be responsible for certification 
of those facilities from which they purchase services. 
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Family Support Services 
Task Force Objectives 



Frequency 



I'rior i ty 


Mean 
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17 


Rejected 
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13 



Reordered 



recDOTnended objectives combined* 
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Living Afrongements 
Task Force objectives 



O bjcctive i The Mental Health Division and other appropriate 
agencies* specifically the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, should assure that start up costs are available for new 
facilities offering group home care in areas which evidence 
at luast a minimum degree of imt-of-f acility support services. 
Other agencies that provide supportive services should cooper- 
ate with the Mental Health Division in assuring financial 
support for out-of-home services. At least 30 new facilities 
with an average of 10 people per facility should be operational 
by the end of the 1975-77 biennium. 

Rationale : At the present time we believe that the need far 
exceeds the 300 clients recommended to be provided services 
in this objective. To establish new group care facilities 
in the community, a certain level of out-of -facility support 
is needed (i.e., day programs, recreation, and transportation). 
Many new facilities with varying levels of supervision and 
adequate community support services will need to be established. 
We recommend that Mental Health Division and Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation plan for and subsidize the start-up of 
needed facilities. 

Objective ; The Public Welfare Division, Children's Services 
Division, Mental Health Division, and the Health Division 
should complete the development of a new schedule for purchas- 
ing services for clients who need group care, based on a care- 
ful analysis of cost for services. The schedule should enable 
the Divisions to purchase services at a higher level of care 
reflective of the increasingly higher standards. 

Rationale ; As standards for care In group residential facili- 
ties improve, the cost for services will increase. The assis- 
tance available through Public Welfare Division and the other 
agencies Is not adequate to cover the increased cost of ser- 
vices in the facilities offering a higher level of care. A 
new schedule of payment needs to be applled^ — one which assures 
that payments will be commensurate with services rendered. 

Ob jective : By July, 1977, tht- Mental Health Division should 
^ssure the provision of funding for program directors in at 
least 50 group care facilities with the purpose of bringing 
the level of service in those facilities up to the minimum 
requirements for licensure. 
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Rationale : Many existing group care facilities currently do 
not meet the staffing requirements being proposed in the draft 
regulations for Group Care Home Rules. If and when the rules 
are adopted and implemented, these facilities may lose existing 
sources of funds if they fall to qualify for licensure. This 
may force the closure of m.iny facilities and the consequential 
return of clients to institutions. We prefer that program dir- 
ectors be placed in the facilities so that they will come into 
compliance with standards and upgrade the quality and effective- 
ness of programs for their clients. 

Ob jective ? Those agencies responsible for developing standards 
for group care should attend to the following considerations: 

a. standards should be developed in conjunction with 
national standards; 

b. standards should include provisional measures for 
the gradual upgrading of care in existing facilities; 

c. cost and client effectiveness impact statements 
should be prepared; 

d. compatibility with concept normalization. 

Rai ionale ; The establishment and implementation of new group 
care standards will have immediate and significant impact on 
the provision of services. The inanedlate effect is not always 
one which benefits the client. Standards which require sig- 
nificantly higher quality (and cost) of service than is cur- 
rently being provided in operating facilities may force sudden 
closure of facilities if provisions are not made for gradual 
up-grading of service. Standards developed in isolation may 
conflict with already existing standards. We prefer that cer- 
tain steps be taken during the development of standards that 
will allow for smooth Implementation that is beneficial rather 
than detrimental to the clients who need services. 

Objective ; Community colleges with support and participation 
of University Affiliated Facilities should provide within 
their paraprof essional programs (such as the Human Resources 
Technician programs) a curriculum of training for those who 
may work with developmentally disabled people Including train- 
ing in: (1) administration of residential facilities and (2) 
residential program implementation. 

Rationale ; People who anticipate working with developmentally 
disabled clients in group care settings have little opportunity 
for formal study that will give them useful, applicable train- 
ing. Currently some community colleges offer two year programs 
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5 for students who wish to pursue human services careers. We 
prefer that these programs be expanded to provide specific 
. training in the administration and operation of programs for 
developmentally disabled people. Home providers are requesting 
such training for their own development. Curricula such as 
this recommendation suggests would allow for the placement 
of practicum aides in existing group hom«s, benefitting both 
the group home programs and the students. 

^ Objective ; Department of Human Resources should implement 
its commitment to the Senate Human Resources Committee by 
establishing a Community Facilities Committee involving repre- 
sentatives of various levels of government, state agencies, 
providers, and consumer groups for the purposes of: (1) re- 
viewing all rules and regulations relating to community facili- 
ties, (2) assuring the coordination of rules, regulations, and 
funding at various levels of government, (3) assessing need for 
future legislation, and (4) making recommendations to the dir- 
ector of Human Resources, who in turn will direct a systematic 
coordinated approach to implement the recommendations through 
the appropriate divisions. 

Rationale ; Development and implementation of standards for com- 
timnlty facilities will necessarily affect directly or indirectly 
many state and local agencies as well as providers and consumers 
of services. At the present time only few of those who will be 
affected are involved directly in the process. The resulting 
lack of coordination and communication leaves unattended con- 
flicting goals and activities. 

7 Objective ; The Department of Education and Mental Health Division 
with the cooperation of other appropriate agencies should work with 
the existing group homes or encourage the development of new facili- 
ties to provide training for students while they are still in school 
in the community or in the institution. 

Rationale ; Residential training is a key still that develop- 
mentally disabled clients need to obtain in order to achieve the 
highest possible level of independence for living in the community. 
It should be closely tied to the educational services received. 
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Task Force Objectives 
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Vocational Services 
Task Force Objectives 



1 Objective ; The Public Welfare Division should expand welfare 
subsidy payments for sheltered employment from the present 
level of 300 to 1000 by July 1977. Special consideration 
should be given to the profoundly and severely handicapped. 

Ra tio nale ; The Public Welfare Division's subsidy program 
for sheltered employment has allowed workshops to assign sta- 
tions for long-term employment of developmentally disabled 
people. This service would not have been available without 
the subsidy program because of the low operating capital the 
sheltered shops have available. The program has been only 
minimally applied, but the results of the program have shown 
significant benefit in giving employment to moderately and 
severely handicapped people and, in some cases, assisting 
those people to eventually move into competitive work* We 
prefer that the program be expanded to serve more developmen- 
tally disabled people. 

2 Objective ; The Vocational Rehabilitation Division should 
develop new workshops in Salem, Klamath Falls, and La Grande 
or Baker within the next year. 

Rationale ; There are areas of the state with documented need 
for sheltered training and employment that have no sheltered 
workshops. Without workshops many developmentally disabled 
people are completely Isolated from meaningful work and work 
training experiences. We prefer to see the establishment of 
new workshops during the next year in communities that need 
then. 

5 Objective ; Vocational Rehabilitation Division should increase 
funding to allow for an expansion of workshop work/stations in 
existing facilities from 1400 to 3000 by July 1, 1977. Special 
attention should be given to the profoundly and severely handi- 
capped. 

Rationale ; The number of sheltered work/stations for develop- 
mentally disabled people is inadequate to meet current need. 
The service is available to less than half the population in 
need of it. We prefer that the availability of the scn/ice 
be expanded by increasing the number of work/stations in exist- 
ing facilities. 
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Obj ect tvo ; The Vocational Rehabilitation bivislon work-study 
contracts with public schools should be expanded with coopera- 
tion of the Oregon Board of Education to cover the districts 
not now covered* 

Rationale ; The Vocational Rehabilitation Division currently 
hatj work-study contracts with roost of the school districts 
in the state. The program provides work training and experience 
fur educable mentally retarded students* There are some parts 
of the state that do not have work-study contracts. There is 
a need for the same program for educable mentally retarded stu- 
dents in those areas as well. We prefer that all public schools 
have work-study contracts with the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division. 

ObLocUve; The Vocational Rehabilitation Division and the 
Oregon Employment Division should develop by July 1977 at 
loajjt 500 sheltered jobs within private Industry. Appropriate 
agencies (Vocational Rehabilitation Division* Oregon Association 
for Retarded Citizens, and Public Welfare Division) should work 
together to develop subsidy and training programs as necessary 
(and work with individuals on job counseling). 

Rationale ; There are many developmentally disabled people 
who could work successfully in private industry if sheltered 
work-stations were established. This is a resource that has 
not been well developed in the past. We prefer that sheltered 
iobs be established in private industry and related training 
programs developed. 

O bjective : The Public Welfare Division in cooperation with 
the Mental Health Division should adjust payment procedures 
for activity centers to reflect the cost of services purchased 
rather than making payments on client tuition basis. 

Rational^ ; The Public Welfare Division pays for eligible 
clients to receive activity center services on a tuition 
basis. Activity centers, however, are serving clients who 
demonstrate varying degrees of disability. Services afe ren- 
dered to them on an individual program basis. Some clients 
need more services and/or more costly services than others. 
We prefer that the Public Welfare Division pay for the activity 
center services on a purchase-of-service basis, individualizing 
the pa>inent process as the programming and training are indi- 
vidualized. 
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^ « ^bj«ctlve ; The Vocational Rehabilitation Division antl Oregon 
Employment Division should assume responsibility for placement 
of inor«i clients from workshops into the community, utlllelng 
available subsidy funds such as the National Association for 
Retarded Citizens/On The Job Training. The agency should in- 
crease placement services from the present level of about 100 
clients placed per year to 300 per year over the next year. 

R.itionale : Many clients who receive training through sheltered 
workshops and some of those who are placed in workshops for 
employment develop skills and behaviors that make them eligible 
for employment in the community. Placement services need to be 
provided at a higher level than they have been previously. As 
the number of work stations for training services increases* 
the need for placement services will also increase. We prefer 
that the Vocational Rehabilitation Division assume responsibility 
for the placement of more developmentally disabled people. 

^ <^>'Jp*'tivu; The Public Welfari' Division in cooperation with the* 
Vocational Reh.hlHtatlon Division would compute the amount 
paid for subsldissed sheltered employment to reflect the cost of 
the level of survlce being ofJered. 

Rationale s; Workshops which have been participating in the 
employment subsidy program with Public Welfare Division have 
been providing increasingly higher levels of service. This 
results in an increase in cost. At the same time, the rates 
for payment under the subsidy program have not gone up. We 
prefer that the amount of the payments be increased to realis- 
tically reflect higher costs. 

^ Objective s The Vocational Rehabilitation Division should im- 
prove training of facility personnel in the area of work 
evaluation and work adjustment training in at least 20 existing 
workshops during the next year. 

Rationale s Client-supervisors are coming from non-relevant 
employment experiences without related training. The people 
working with clients must be capable of assessing client 
potential and be able to work with the client in a treatment 

plan. 

Objective ; The Vocational Rehabilitation Division in coopera- 
tion with the Mental Health Division should contract with 
program developers in the residential settings for the voca- 
tional development services they render including assessment » 
job development, training, placement, and follow-up. 
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Priority 

R ational e; At the present time* a number of group Itomes em- 
ploy program developers who render vocational services. They 
wake individual vocational asse^smentB , develop job opportuni- 
ties, train residents in work skills and work adjustment skills, 
provide placenaent services for residents who are ready to move 
into jobs, and follow-up the placements of those clients, Ttie 
program has worked successfully in the homes that have used it. 
Thu cost of the vocational development services, however, are 
not included per se In the cost-for-care payments* We prefer 
that Vocational Kehabilitation Division support the esnployment 
related services offered by the program developers. 
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Vocational S€rvic«8 
Task Force Objectives 



Priority Wean 4 3 _ 2 1 0 



I 


3.33 


10 


8 


3 






3.20 


11 


4 






i 


3.19 


9 


9 


2 






3.10 




5 


7 




5 


3.05 


8 


1 


5 




6 


3.00 


9 


6 




1 


? 


3.00 


9 


5 


6 




ft 


2.95 


7 


8 


5 




9 


2.81 


5 


7 


9 




10 


2.75 


7 


4 


7 


1 
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Transportalion Services 
Task Force Objectives 



Priority 

1 Objective 1 State l\.nartment ol Transportation should develop 
minimum standards for transportation needs of individuals with 
mobility problems that would be considered a part of any plan- 
ning and development of mass transit (urban and rura3 ) services 
in Oregon. 

2 O bjecti ve; The State Department of Transportation, Regional 
Planning *Bodlep (i.e., Tri-Met, CRAIG . . .) should include repre- 
sentation of the DD population on these planning bodies In the 
development of future public transportation systems both special 
transportation systems and general mass transit systems. 

i Object ive ^ All State agencies providing program services for 

developmentally disabled should include plans for transportation 
in their development of these services and consideration of 
funding for transportation as a part of the budgeting of these 

programs . 
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Transportation Services 
Task Force Objectives 



Frequency 

Mean 4 3 2 1 0 

3.86 18 9 0 0 0 

3.67 15 5 1 0 0 

3.57 15 5 0 0 1 
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Recrcation Services 
Task Force Objectives 



Priority 



Objective ; The Parks and Recreation Branch should accept the 
responsibility for providing leadership in the development of 
recreational service to handicapped people throughout the 
state: i.e., developing guidelines and programs for handi- 
capped people in both separate and Integrated services. Plans 
for implementing this responsibility should be developed this 
year for implementation in FY 76. 

Rationale: At this time, no single state agency has responsi- 
bility for developing, maintaining, or monitoring the delivery 
of recreational services to handicapped people. Consequently, 
the state as a whole lacks direction, coordination, or guidelines 
in that service area. We prefer that a single agency be respon- 
sible with the hope that the availability of services will be 
assured and the quantity and quality of services will be monitored. 
It vs appropriate for the Parks and Recreation Branch to provide 
leadership in the development of recreational programs for men- 
tally and physically handicapped people as they have for the 
elderly population. 

Objective ; Local recreational agencies should develop coordinated 
programs for handicapped people utilizing all community resources 
(YMCAs, Associations for Retarded Citizens, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Forest Service, public agencies, etc.). This effort 
should be Implemented in at least three communities this year, 
with other comrounitles being included with all practical speed. 

Rationale ; Many local agencies provide a variety of recreational 
programs for handicapped people. The programs provided are 
usually Irregular but occasionally on-going. They are not coor- 
dinated. We prefer that the local agencies continue to provide 
the services they have been offering. But we also recognize the 
need for coordination and the development of more on-going 
recreational programs. The placement of responsibility for 
recreation for the handicapped with a single state agency should 
not discourage the continuation of programs sponsored by private 
groups and other public agencies. Instead, the expansion of those 
programs should be facilitated by the responsible state agency. 

Objective ; This year the Department of Education and local 
recreation departments should develop plans for working through 
local community school programs to provide recreation for handi- 
capped including de% elopmentally disabled people on a 12-month 
basis in special as well as integrated programs. Plans should 
be implemented by January 1975. 
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l*rior itv 

3 Rationale ; Many areas in the state » especially rural areas, are 
not included In local Parks and Recreational Districts. Should 
the Parks and Recreation Branch actively engage in developing 
programs for handicapped people, these areas would not be Included. 
In order to utilize many potential resources and allow broader 
geographic coverage, connnunity schools should also he encouraged 

to give attention to programs for mentally and physically 
handicapped people* 

4 Objective ; During the next year Parks and Recreation Branch of 
the State Highway Division should develop a directory of local 
recreational services that are available to development ally dis- 
abled people, and the resulting directory should be appropriately 
dissaninated. The local directories should be coinpHed into a 
state directory by the Parks and Recreation Branch. 

Ratiotial e; To gain information about local recreational services, 
an individual must go to many different sources. The sources of 
information are often difficult to identify. If recreational 
jit^rvices are to be effectively utilized, information about them 
must be readily available through a single, accessible source. 
A directory of all local recreational services compiled locally 
and disseminated to service coordinators and other interested 
people would make needed information available to consumers. 

^ Objective ; Printed regional plans for recreational programs and 
evaluations of the programs should be provided by the Parks and 
Recreation districts to service coordinators, other involved 
agencies, and people. Plans should Include goals and objectives 
of the programs as well as activities for carrying them out. 

Rationale : Handicapped Individuals or the parents of handicapped 
individuals and providers of services who are Interested In 
recreational programs often want specific Information about a pro- 
gram before they agree to participate. For example, they may 
want to know the goals of the program and the activities that are 
planned. Currently, the information Is difficult to acquire. 
We prefer that this type of information be available In a 
printed plan, and that the plan be distributed to individuals 
and agencies which serve handicapped people. 

Objective; The Parks and Recreation Branch should regularly, at 
least annually, convene a statewide meeting of regional recrea- 
tional personnel for the purposes of coordinating, consulting, 
and planning for the development of services to mentally and 
physically handicapped people. 
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5 Rationale ; Recreational services for handicapped people 

currently seem to be fragmented, weakly supported, uncoordinated, 
and limited in variety* location, and client capacity. At the 
same time there are individuals vho have developed high quality 
recre.'.:ional programs for mentally and physically handicapped 
people. Important resources, such as individual expertise and 
program plans, could be shared around the state by those who 
are trying to develop and/or maintain recreation services for 
handicapped people. Coordinating and consulting on a regular 
basis would encourage the expansion of high quality programs. 
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Recreation Services 
Task Force Objectives 



Priority 


Mean 


4 


Frequency 
3 2 1 


0 


1 


3.38 


12 


5 


4 


0 


0 


2 


3.38 


9 


11 


1 


0 


0 


3 


3.29 


11 


5 


5 


0 


0 


A 


3.10 


9 


6 


5 
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0 
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3.00 


8 


6 


4 


2 


0 


b 


2,86 


9 


3 


6 


3 


0 
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Short-term Funding Objectives 
Task Force Objectives 



Pr ioriiy 
1 



3 



Qbjective t Funds should be allocated for a public education 
project directed toward increasing the awareness of state 
legislators^ local public officials, potential consumers, and 
the public as a whole concerning the composition and the needs 
of the developmentally disabled population^ The project should 
be planned and implemented this year. 

R ationale : To the general public and to many public officials 
at local, county, and state levels, the needs of the develop** 
mentally disabled population do not exist because they lack 
awareness of these needs ♦ Public awareness must occur before 
the community can be asked to assume its responsibility in 
reaching all its citizens, including developmentally disabled 
people. 

Objecti ve: Funds should be allocated for projects related to 
the vocTtional evaluation and training of severely handicapped 
people. 

Rationale : Severely handicapped people have almost no oppor- 
tunity tor vocational training and productive employment. 
Demonstration projects have shown that severely handicapped 
individuals can be trained to do complex contract work at a 
high level of competence and productivity. We prefer that 
projects which offer these opportunities to severely handi- 
capped clients be encouraged. 



Objective : Funds should be allocated for pre-school programs 
for developmentally disabled children ages 0 to 6 years. 

Rationale : Funds are needed for at least the start up of the 
preschool programs for developmentally disabled children* It 
is hoped that continued financial support would eventually be 
achieved through other agency sources. 

Objective ; Funds should be allocated for a pilot foster-parent 
training program. 

Rationale : With the exception of two federally funded foster 
parent training prograins, one in Portland and one at Teaching 
Research, both of which are just in their embryonic stages, 
little effort is being made throughout the state to train 
foster parents to handle developmentally disabled children. It 
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Prior ity 

A is therefore recommended that DDSA funds be allocated for such 
training. Training sites in other parts of the state, namely 
Southern Oregon and Eastern Oregon, will be needed. 

^ A bjective : Funds should be allocated for start up cost for 
new group homes and/or the hiring of group home directors to 
work in existing and new group home facilities. 

Rationale ; Group care homes are available for less than half 
of the developmental ly disabled population who need them. It 
has been recommended that Mental Health Division take the lead 
responsibility during the 1975-77 biennium for establishing new 
facilities. However, the Immodiate need should be met through 
the use of short-term discretionary funds this year. 

Many existing group care facilities currently do not meet 
the staffing requirements being proposed for the Group Care 
Home Rules. Uliilc it has been recommended that Mental Health 
Division allocate funds for the 1975-77 biennium to help these 
homes meet staffing requirements, short-term funding is neces- 
sary to facilitate immediate improvement in staffing and pro- 
gram implementation in existing group care homes. 

b Objective ; Funds should be allocated for the development of 
community based outreach teams to provide treatment (Physical 
Therapist, Occupational Therapist, Speech Therapist) to phy- 
sically handicapped developmental ly disabled children. Funds 
for three teams should be made available during the next year. 

Rationale ; Therapy services for children are limited geogra- 
phically. Only families which live near and can secure 
transportation to major clinics can participate In regular 
therapy programs. We prefer that teams be established in order 
to provide therapy programs to clients who do not now have 
access to existing clinics. 

7 Objective ; Funds should be provided for the" development and 
implementation of training programs for teachers concerning 
appropriate and inappropriate identification of jpersons with 
possible developmental disabilities, and where to find appro- 
priate resources for those in need of services. 

Rationale ; School classrooms provide an excellent opportunity 
for identifying children who may have a developmental delay or 
disability. At this time, however, most classroom teachers do 
not have the skills for making assessments of that type. We 
prefer that teachers be trained to appropriately identify 
possible developmental delays and disabilities. 

170 
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8 Objective : Funds should be allocated to the development of 
evaluation syatems based on client outcotoes* The syatems 
should be applicable to specific state-wide education programs. 

Rationa le; For the educational services available through 
state agencies, evaluation systems should be developed that 
will allow for statewide accountability and will also allow 
local school districts to receive information from the evalua- 
tion system that will help them to make pupil and program 
decisions. We prefer that funds be made available to assist 
the state agencies in the development of such systems. 

9 Objective ; Funds should be used to develop a pH«t work 
evaluation center integrated with a sheltered workshop in those 
parts of the state where work evaluation centers are not now 
providing services. 

Rationale ; Work evaluation centers are established in the 
western metropolitan areas; Portland, Salem, and Medford. 
Individuals outside of those areas, especially In Mental Health 
Region 3, do not have thorough work evaluation services access- 
ible to them. We prefer that alternative programs be developed 
that will allow the provision of work evaluation sarvlcea in 
other parts of the state. Specifically, we suggest that, on 
a pilot basis, a sheltered workshop in an area not now served 
by existing work evaluation centers add to its program an evalu- 
ation unit which will provide the kind of services now provided 
by the existing work evaluation centers. 

10 Objective ; Funds should be allocated for recreational ipeclal- 
ists In a small number of counties (perhaps three) vho would 
work with existing recreational programs and activities in an 
effort to develop or improve existing, on-going recreational 
services provided for developmentally disabled Indlvldtials . 
Projects should utilize all community resources, private and 
public. 

Rationale ; Existing recreational services are fragmented. 
There is little assistance available at local levels for develop- 
ing a well coordinated set of programs suitable to develop- 
mentally disabled people. Larger local conaunitles need a 
recreational coordinator who can relate specifically to the 
needs of the developmentally disabled population and utilize 
all community resources, private and public. In an effort to 
expand and Improve on-going programs. 
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11 Ob j ec t ivu ; Funds should be used to stimulate and support new 
lecreationijl progtams and activities during the coming year. 

Rationait: : Recreational services are needed by most of the 
developmentally disabled population and available for less 
than half of those vrtio need it. At the same time that it is 
important to coordinate and expand existing programs and bring 
them into a state-wide service system, it is also important to 
fund on a short-term basis new programs and activities which 
will meet the needs of developmentally disabled clients. 

^* O bject ivtj ; Funds should be used to sponsor a pilot sibling 
training program which would integrate with the currently 
operating parent training program. 

Rat ionale ; Parent training programs are now being established 
in various places in the statf. The model does not particularly 
nddress itself to sibling trailing although sibling training is 
undertaken for specific chMdren when necessary. This objective 
proposes a pilot sibling training program to determine its 
feasibility. 

Approved Objective ; The Mental Health Division should continue to 

allocate monies for the conduct of third party evaluations of 

funded projects. 

Rationale ; Evaluation is necessary in order to monitor program 
effectiveness. Unless funds are allocated for this purpose, 
however, good evaluations are not likely to be obtained. 

Approved Objective '. Funds should be allocated for a training program 
for developmentally disabled people and/or their families on 
self advocacy (self representation) as iv applies to membership 
on boards and oomnittees, or direct contact with agencies and 
the coamunlty as a whole. 

Rationale ; Developmentally disabled people should have a voice 
in decisions that are being made regarding their individual 
programs and the delivery of services as a whole. Traditionally, 
third party advocates represent the interests of the develop- 
mentally mentally disabled population. The goal of advocacy, 
however, is the development of each person's ability to represent 
his own interests. Currently there is no program that addresses 
this goal directly. We prefer that a program be developed 
which would train developmentally disabled people and/or their 
families in the skills and awarenesses they need to be their 
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Priority 
Approved 

Approved 



own advocates. This should Include their participation in 
coranittees and consumer groups as well as their individual 
relationships with serving agencies and the couonunity. 

Objective i Funds should be allocated to training for service 
coordinators. The training proposal should include a needs 
assessnent component in order to ascertain the most critical 
present needs of service coordinators for in-service training. 

Rationale ; Three years of experience in the field of service 
coordination has allowed the Mental Health Division and the 
service coordinators to more clearly describe the potentials 
and problems of the prcgram. At this time the service coor- 
dinators are in a position to benefit from a training program. 
We prefer that a training program be provided with specific 
objectives related to the job as it now is being implemented. 
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Short-Term Funding Object IViVH 



Funding Frequency Morlt 



Rank 


Mean 
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Reordered 
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2.65 
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2.85 
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2.85 
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2.80 
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1.95 
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10 




2.70 
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2,60 
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2. 42 
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12 
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2.25 
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1.95 
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15 


10 


1.75 
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11 


1.65 
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1.50 
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11 
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*Two recoimnended objectives combined 
Approved for priority funding by generic agency* 
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ieglslatlon 
Cotnm i 1 1 ec Ob j « c t Ives 



Objective ; The Socio-Legal Task Force shall develop a plan for 
assuring the civil rights of development ally disabled people, 
Including the right to due process and €<:iual protection. 

Rationale ; With legislative convening in January* 1975, it is 
of critical Importance that advocates for the rights of develop- 
mentally disabled citizens be prepared to suggest, support, and 
lobby for legislation related to personal rights including the 
right to vote, the right to due process, and the right to pro- 
tection under the law» We prefer that the Socio-Legal Task 
Force develop a plan for influencing such legislation. 

Objective ; The State DD Council should encourage legislation which 
would allow severely handicapped children and adults ipso facto 
to qualify for Children's Services Division and Public Welfare 
Division services (respectively) regardless of economic status* 

Rationale ; At present Children's Services Division and Public 
Welfare Division can only assist those who are economically eli- 
gible. Individuals who are severely handicapped, whether they be 
severely retarded, severely multiply handicapped, severely crippled 
or severe autism cases, require a great deal of expense and care 
as opposed to less handicapped developmen tally disabled people. 
This alnost invariably becomes an economic burden on the family. 
It is therefore recommended that legislation be proposed that would 
allow all severely handicapped populations to be economically 
eligible for Children's Services Division and Public Welfare 
Division funds. 

Objective ; The State DD Council should actively support intent 
of the proposed Special Education legislation Task Force recommen- 
dations for education for the handicapped in the areas of due 
process and equal educational opportunities. 

Rationale ; This is sound legislation which proposes to: (1) 
consolidate all special education programs under one statute, 
thereby easing administration and funding and improving a child's 
mobility among programs suitable to his needs; (2) allow for cer- 
tification of a child's eligibility for special programs, rathf r 
than requiring him to be certified as a handicapped child; (3) 
make the Superintendent of Public Instruction directly responsible 
for setting standards for institutional educational programs; 
t4) provide parents with a due process hearing before placement, 
transfer or denial of placement of their child; (5) provide for 
a new excess cost reimbursement formula. 
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4 ybj^c tivo : The State W Council Bhoui<i t^ncour^ge tht <S^*eiopst«fnt 
of legislation vhicU specifier* division r^ssponsibility tor sfrttlng 
i^ianiiArUh ai^d assuring the ^dutaiioti ot institutional x^d p^oplt. 
1h^* appropriation of adequate funding for the Uspleatntation of 
Huch legislation should be enu our aged. 

Rationale: At present ^ no division or person has the clear re- 
spon:»ibiiity for setting standiirds or establishing educatiotial 
programs in the institutions* Mental Health Division apparently 
does not^ and a recent Attorney General *s Opinion ruled that the 
Oregon Board of Education does not have this responsibility, we 
prefer that this be clarified through legislation* 

5 Objective ; Funds should be appropriated by the legislature to the 
Health Division for expansion of screening programs, paxticuiarly 
the developxnent of Well Baby Clinics iti counties that do not yet 
h^tve them* 

Rationale ; It is important that broad based screening progra:£is^ 
especially those that serve infaiitSi be available in close prox- 
imity to all major cotmnunlties^ The expansion of prograsis prcvidlnic 
the services is dependent on the appropriation of adequate funds. 
We recotnmend the request for funds be actively supported ^ 

b Obj^^ctive ; In order to assure the provision of social services 
within group homes ^ legislation should be developed that vill 
strengthen the collaboration among Human Resources agencies fcr 
the implementation of group care standards* The goal of such 
legislation would be to assure that the regulations governing $:roup 
care are enforced in regards to the provision of social sarvices 
as well as the maintenance of health and safety. 

Rationale : Group Home regulations, as they are b^eing proposed, 
attend to the provision of training programs and social services 
as well as health and safety. Assurance of compliance for all 
elements in the regulations is best maintained through the coop* 
erative efforts of ill relevant agencies* 

7 Objective ; Adequate funding should be provided through legislation 
for the education of institutionalised school aged children. Spe- 
cifically^ local districts should be required to contribute the 
per capita cost of the district for each child placed in the 
institution from that districts 

Rationale : Educational programs in the institutions are currently 
substandard primarily because sufficient funds are not available 
for necessary staff. We prefer that cost be partially supported 
by local districts* 
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Priority 

^ Obj«sctive ; Funds should bf. appropriated by the legislature for 
tha expansion of diagnosis and evaluation services through 
Crippled Children's Division and Child Development Centers 
specifically in Mental Health Region 3. 

Rationale ; Diagnosis and evaluation services need to be extended 
into the eastern part of the state. Funds must be appropriated 
at a level that will allow for expansion by diagnosis and evalu- 
ation agencies. The expansion of services should be sufficient 
to provide regular, frequent, and readily accessible diagnosis 
and evaluation to developmentally disabled people in areas not 
now served. 



9 Objective ; Sufficient funds should be appropriated to Public 
Welfare Division, Mental Health Division, Children's Services 
Division, Crippled Children's Division, and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division to assure the purchase of necessary social 
services for clients currently in group care facilities and for 
the projected number of institutionalized clients eligible to be 
released for community placement during the 1975-77 biennium. 

Rationale ; The concept of co.mnunity group home care carries with 
it the involvement of the client in a broad array of ancillary 
services. It is not a residential service only. The supportive 
social services, such as day care programs, recreation, and trans- 
portation, mus*- be provided if the clients' placement is to be 
successful. Funding must be available to provide necessary 
social services, 

10 Objective : Additional funds should be allocated to the Public 
Welfare Division and Mental Health Division to provide activity 
center experiences to all developmentally disabled clients needing 
them. 



Rationale ; The availability of activity center services to clients 
who need them Is dependent on the ability of Public Welfare Division 
to provide support. Additional funds must be appropriated so that 
the service can be extended to more of those who need it. 

Objective ; Additional funds should be provided to the Public 
Welfare Division and the Mental Health Division for the establish- 
ment of new activity centers especially in Mental Health Regions 
1 and 3. 

Rationale ; Mental Health Regions 1 and 3 have a disproportionately 
low share of activity center services. There are many clients in 
both regions who need these services. Development of new 
facilities depends on the availability of funds from the Mental 
Health Division and the Public Welfare Division. 
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Pr ior U y 

12 Objective ; Th^ state Developmental Disabilities Council should 

support tbe inclusion of evaluative components In any legislation 
regarding education for developmentally disabled people* 

Rationale ; In order to monitor the effectiveness of programs for 
the developmentally disabled and to Insure accountability for that 
effectiveness, legislation vhlch supports programs for develop-- 
tuentally disabled people should include a provision for evaluation. 
This provision should include adequate funding for evaluation. 

1^ Ohjective : Local official and state legislators should be en- 
couraged to pass legislation which encourages the inclusion of 
developmentally disabled Individuals in recreational programs 
as part of any on-going programs in local recreational and 
community centers* 

Rationale : As citizens of the state » developmentally disabled 
people are entitled to benefit from publicly supported programs. 
Any public agency or facility providing ongoing recreational 
programs should be required to make those programs available to 
the handicapped people ♦ 

14 Objective ; The State Developmental Disabilities Council should 
encourage the legislated allocation to Mental Health Division of 
sufficient funds for conducting state-vide evaluation of parent 
training specialists programs « 

Rationale ; This is the enabling legislation to allow for a 
state**wlde evaluation of parent training specialists by a third 
party evaluator. This is a new program and needs a careful 
examination to determine its feasibility for continuation and 
extension. 

15 Objective ; The State Developmental Disabilities Council should 
.support the allocation of additional funds to Mental Health 
Division for the support of parent -training specialists throughout 
Che state and for the provision of living unit parent training 

in the institutions. 

Rationale : The provision of adequate family training programs 
as they are needed throughout the state depends on supportive 
funding. We recommend that enabling monies be provided to 
further the use of parent training specialists throughout the 
communities and for the tr^^ning of living unit parents in the 
institutions. 
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Priority 

Rejected Objective ; Legislation should be enacted to broaden the 
range of treatments vhlch can be paid for under the Medi- 
check program. 
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Legislation 
Committee Olbjectives 



Frequency 



Priority 


Mean 
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3.84 
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2.62 
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2.55 
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3.43 
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3.38 
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3.35 
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3.29 
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3.05 
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2.90 
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13 
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2.71 
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15 


2.48 
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Rejected 
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2 
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14 



Reordered 



X 
X 



*Two recommended objectives combined. 
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Data Collection 
Conaalttee Objectives 



P riority 
1 



2 



3 



Objective : Mental Health Division should continue the develop- 
laent and implement a uniform data collection system for 
monitoring services to developmentally disabled clients. The 
system should be implemented by the end of this fiscal year* 

Rationale : Effective planning* budgeting » and monitoring the 
delivery of services require continuous feedback about the quan-- 
tity, quality * and effectiveness of the services being provided 
to developmentally disabled clients • At the present time* the 
state has no uniform data collection system* We prefer that 
such a system be developed and implemented by the Mental Health 
Division. 

Objective : All agencies providing educational services should be 
required to collect and report data as to the number of develop- 
meritally disabled children being served by type of disability and 
functional ability. Data should be made available to the state 
Developmental Disability council ^s data management committee. 

Rationale : It is necessary to determine how many developmentally 
disabled people in the community requite service in order that 
planning can be updated and improved concerning educational ser- 
vices to these childran. We prefer that the data be collected by 
agencies providing services and that the data be available to 
planning bodies. 

Objective : Diagnosis and evaluation agencies should monitor the 
extent to which the recommendations made in the client program 
plan are carried out and the effectiveness of those plans. Docu- 
mentation should be based on follow-up with the agencies to which 
clients are referred. This data should be provided to the Mental 
Health Division for purposes of planning » budgeting » and 
affecting the quality of services. 

Rationale : In order to plan for the delivery of needed services, 
it is important to know the extent to which recommendations of the 
diagnosis and evaluation services are or can be carried out. This 
information is not now available. We prefer that implonentatlon of 
client program plans be monitored routinely. 

Objective ; The Mental Health Division should make available to 
the State Developmental Disabilities Council on an annual basis 
data on the number of J^amilles receiving parent training through 
parent training specialists, the Teaching Research Core Clinic, 
Crippled Children's Division, cooperative home-school models, and 
other programs* -f ^ 
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4 Katlotiale : Data regarding the number of clients receiving a 
service is essential to planning. It is appropriate for the 
Mental Health Division to collect data on parent training being 
conducted through the state since programs for which they are 
accountable » parent training r>peciallsts and the Teaching 
Research Core Clinic, are providing the bulk of parent training- 
We further request that the Mental Health Division obtain from 
Crippled Children's Division information about parent training. 
Assuming that the TMR programs remain under Mental Health Division 
jurisdiction^ information about cooperative home/school models 
should also be available^ 

5 Objective : The Children's Services Division and Public Welfare 
Division should systematically document the number of develop- 
mentally disabled clients receiving foster care services and the 
locations of homes providing foster care to developmentally 
disabled people* 

Rationale ; The Children's Services Division and Public Welfare 
Division provide foster care services to their respective eligible 
populations. Data are not available at the state level regarding 
the utilization of foster care homes for clients who are develop- 
mentally disabled p The data are necessary in order to assess the 
availability of the service and to plan for appropriate placement 
of clients. The use of foster care homes for developmentally 
disabled clients and the locations of homes which are able to 
receivoi developmentally disabled clients should be monitored by 
the agencies that purchase the service* The data should then be 
made available to the Mental Health Division for planning purposes* 

6 Objective ; All state agencies providing services to developmentally 
disabled clients should make available to the State Developmental 
Disabilities Council on an annual basis data as to the effectiveness 
of programs* 

Rationale : The usefulness of services provided to developmentally 
disabled clients is measured by how effective the services are in 
helping each client to achieve his potential for an Independent 
and constructive community life* An evaluation of effectiveness 
of services is extremely Important to agencies which plan for 
expansion and Improvement of services* We prefer that agencies 
responsible for provision of service develop mechanisms for 
evaluating program effectiveness and made that information avail- 
able to planning bodies. 
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Objective s Beginning this year» the Public Welfare Division, 
Health Division, Board of Education, Crippled Children's 
Division, Children's Services Division, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Oregon Employment Division and Mental Health 
Division should document developmen telly disabled clients 
receiving counseling services through their programs according 
to disability and presenting problem. 

Rationale ; There is no interagency system for monitoring the 
extent to which counseling services are provided to develop- 
mentally disabled clients. In order to plan for the expansion 
of existing counseling services or the development of new ones, 
it is necessary to know where services are currently being pro- 
vided and the characteristics of clients receiving services. 
Many agencies are involved in counseling with developmentally 
dlsa^bled clients. Those agencies should provide the minlmai 
baseline data needed for planning. The data should be collected 
in the same or similar format across all agencies. 

Objective ; Community Mental Health Programs should report sys- 
tematically to the Mental Health Division the nuDiber of develop- 
mentally disabled individuals utilizing local emergency bed pro- 
visions (re SB 448). The Mental Health Division should establish 
the format and time frame for reporting by the Coimnunlty Mental 
Health Programs, and the Division should make an annual report' 
available to the State Developmental Disabilities Council. 

Rationale ! Senate Bill 448 requires that Community Mental Health 
Prograitis assure the provision of local emergency respite care beds. 
No data have been collected state-wide regarding the use of the 
emergency respite care beds. For the purposes of planning, budget- 
ing, and affecting quality of care, documentation is needed on the 
number of develo; nentally disabled people utilizing the provision. 
We recommend that Mental Health Division be responsible for the 
collection of data through ''Ue Community Mental Health Programs. 

Objec tive ; The Mental Health Division should make available to 
the State Developmental Disabilities Council data on the priorities 
for the distribution of training funds within the institution 
specifically as it relates to training for living urit parents in 
support of school programs. 

Rationale ; In order to carry out realistic planning for developing 
services, it is Important to have information about the priorities 
of training and the distribution of training fuads vithin the 
institution relative to the training of living units parents. 
It is believed that an examination of :.ow much money is being 
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allocated to this partic\ilar subject would indicate the 
appropriateness or feasibility of implementing a living unit 
parent training program. It would aleo be valuable to have the 
actual retiults of the training that is provided now* 

Ob jective : The number of developmentally disabled individuals 
or families of developmentally disabled people receiving home- 
making services should be documented by Public Welfare Division 
as to the disability of the individual or family nember and the 
primary type of service rendered (training » respitCi health 
related* crisis » regularly scheduled) • 

R ationale : Homemaking services are provided by Public Welfare 
division to a limited extent* No data have been available 
statewide on the number of developmentally disabled clients 
served or the type of service being rendered • Documentation 
uf this information is, important in order to evaluate the impact 
of expanding the service to more clients in more areas of the 
state. We recommend that Public Welfare Division be responsible 
for monitoring the program* 

Objective : The Parks and Recreation Department, the Board of 
Education, and the Mental Health Division should identify 
specific recreational programs coordinated by local agencies for 
developmentally disabled children or adults in Oregon* Documen*- 
tat ion should be made available to the State Developmental 
Disabilities Council by June 1975 ♦ 

Rationale ; There is no information available at the state level 
as to the number or locations of recreation programs for develop- 
ment ally disabled people. We prefer to have this data available 
through appropriate state agencies and provided to the state 
Developmental Disabilities Council for the purposes of planning 
and evaluating. 
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Commit ttie Objective's 

Prior lf.y 

^ -y)jJ^'^tlve ; A study should bt2 made of the total need for the 

various types of group care facilities throughout Oregon to ascer- 
tain where facilities should be located and how many people need 
different levels of residential care. The study should also deter- 
mine the appropriate staff /client support ratios; related costs; 
and the effectiveness of programs in relationship to client needs. 

Ratioiiale: New community based residential facilities must meet 
the needs of developmental ly disabled people by providing programs 
suited to varying levels of Independence. They must also be placed 
wher^' there is a demonstrated need for group care facilities. 
Geographic distribution should be such that facilities are 
located in close proximity to the clients' own communities. There 
are little data at this time related to needed levels of care and 
geographic distribution. We prefer that decisions on placement 
of new facilities be guided by statistical data about the needs 
and locations of the clients who will be served. In setting up 
group care homes, operators must make decisions related to staff/ 
client support ratios, costs related to care provided, and client 
programming. Currently there are not data available to assist 
them In this decision making. We believe that a guideline or model 
is Important so that the new facilities being established can 
offer a sound, realistic, and effective program for clients. 

2 Objective ; The criteria for eligibility for SSI payments and 
the impact of the criteria should be studied as to its effect 
on community placement and services that can be rendered by 
the Public Welfare Division, 

Rationale ; Eligibility for Supplemental Security Income payments 
determines eligibility for many other services, particularly those 
offered by Public Welfare Division. There is indication that some 
people who have been declared ineligible for SSI on the basis of 
IQ score have low cojwnunity adjustment skills and arc very much 
in need of other services. They are, nevertheless, ineligible 
f-r needed services because of the application of SSI criteria. 
We think that the criteria for SSI eligibility and its impact on 
other services rendered should be studied. 

^ Objective ; During the next year a study should be made as to the 
availability of treatment services to developmentally disabled 
adults, A plan should be prepared for the implementation of 
programs which are more readily available to the adult develop- 
mentally disabled population and should include, medical services, 
dental services, speech therapy, phyfiical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and psychotherapy. 
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Priority 

3 Rationale ; It appears that treatment services are not readily 
available to many development ally disabled adults j however, 
sufficient data are not available to plan responsibly for the 
expansion of services. We prefer that a study be made of the 
existing programs providing treatment services and that, based 
on the study, a plan be developed for appropriate expansion of 
service. 

^ Oblectlve ; A study should be made of the types of preparation 
being offered to students of counseling and clinical psychology 
in the state system of higher education regarding their work 
with developmentally disabled clients* A study should be made of 
the types of preparation being offered to teachers through the 
state system of higher education regarding their work with 
developmentally disabled people. 

Rationale ; The evaluation information and the incidence Infor- 
mation that will be developed through other studies may provide 
information which will have Impact upon university preparation of 
teachers. With this in mind a study should be designed that will 
work with university preparation agencies and discuss with them 
modifications of their training programs. Little is known about 
the type or appropriateness of training being provided to potential 
counselors. In order to plan for the expansion or development of 
future services it is necessary to know the skills that will be 
available in the manpower pool. It may also be necessary to 
affect the types of training being offered. 

5 Objective ; During the next year a joint committee of representa- 
tives from the State Department of Special Education, Crippled 
Children's Division and the Mental Health Division should conduct 
a study for purpose of developing a single coordinated program of 
services for handicapped children in need of both educational and 
therapy services. 

Rationale ; As of this time, little data has been collected con- 
cerning the availability of therapy services to children and the 
coordination of therapy services with the educational programs 
now provided to handicapped children. We prefer that a study of 
these related services be made and that a plan of coordination 
be developed by and for the concerned agencies. 

6 Objective ; A study should be made of the appropriateness of 
placements in nursing homes and the level of community support 
services needed for those persons placed in nursing homes. 
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Ratio nale : Jiuraing homes provide a conmunity residential service 
to clients who need a high level of care and supervision. The 
clients dlbo need training and community related activities that 
are suited to their level of ability and independence. In order 
to plan for the delivery of out-of-home support services for 
nursing home residents, data are needed on the types of programs 
that clients need, the methods used to make the programs avail- 
able to the clients, and the number of nursin?? hone clients who 
can be served through each type of program. 

7 Objective ; A study should be conducted concerning the functions 
of counseling and the ways in which it is being provided through 
the Community Mental Health Pro«;rams and other agencies with 
attention being given to the frequencies and types of problems 
presented and how the problems; are being resolved. 

Rational^: Last year Community Mental Health Programs provided 
counseling services to 1198 mentally retarded people, but no 
information is available about the types of problems treated 
or the treatment modes used. We believe that a study of the 
Community Mental Health Programs' counseling services is 
necessary in order to understand the types of counseling being 
provided and the types of counseling needed. 

^ Objective ; A study should be made of the need for and the 

under-utilization of respite care services available through the 
State Hospital and Training Centers and the Community Mental 
Health Programs (re SB 448). 

Rationale ; The provision of out-of-home respite care services 
by State Hospital and Training Centers was initiated last year in 
response to a strong out-cry from consumer groups as to the need 
for such a service. During the last year the service was utilized 
by one (1) person. L.is gross under-utilizatlon of a service 
should be studied from the perspective of those people who 
perceived and spoke for the need. 

9 Objective ; A study should be made of the impact of licensure and 
certification of group homes on the effectiveness of services 
for clients in group care. 

Rationale ; The criteria for licensure has not been tested as 
to its adequacy. Only after the criteria are applied and studied 
can the effect of the licensure criteria on the quality of care 
be evaluated. A study should be begun soon after the regulations 
are implemented. 

o 
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10 Objectiye t A study should be made of the impact of local zoning 
ordinances and other local regulations on the placement and 
development of group homes* 

Rationale : Local zoning ordinances and other municipal regulations 
often restrict the development of group care facilities. More 
facilities need to be established to meet the needs of develop- 
mentally disabled clients around the state. Information must be 
available to those who are responsible for assuring the provision 
of community residential care as to the limitations and allowances 
of local ordinances which affect the placement of group care homes. 
As such information is collected, ways may be delineated for usin^ 
and working with existing regulations, or efforts may be made to 
change them. 

U Objective ; Work evaluation and adjustment training procedures for 
d eve lopmen tally disabled clients need to be studied. 

Rationale : Work evaluation procedures do not seem to be effective 
for many developments lly disabled people. The methods used in 
evaluating seem to be sufficiently difficult for clients to manage 
that some clients leave the program before evaluations are com- 
pleted. Some clients are lost from programs during work adjustment 
training. Reports from one service coordinator indicate that the 
drop-out rate is high enough to warrant a thorough study of the 
procedures with the goal of suggesting modifications. 

12 Objective ; A study should be made of the educational programs 
in institutions concerning the extent and quality of programs 
in meeting prescribed standards. 

Rationale: The institutionalized population has in general been 
somewhat neglected by the Developmental Disabilities Act except 
to assist in programs which will facilitate deinstitutionalization. 
Nevertheless, a large number of development ally disabled indi- 
viduals are still in institutions and require good educational 
programs in that setting. We recomnend that a study ^be made, 
examining the educational programs in institutions once 
prescribed standards for those educational programs have been 
established. Until the establishment of prescribed standards, 
efforts should be made to gather information which would contri- 
bute to the establishment of standards. 
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Qbjjj^ct ivt^; A 4iiudy nhuuld madi? of tht? agencii?^^ currently 
providing dUgnobib and ^valu%ation in ord^r to d^t^nsine th« 
depth and i^copts cf services provided* This information should 
th^n le used to determine vhich progratas can ^cst beneficially 
be expanded through the use of public funds* 

Rationale : Agencies which provide diagnosis and evaluation ser- 
vices conduct their assessments in a variety of v^ays, using 
different methods to evaluate different aspects cf develofteent. 
The composition of multi-disciplinary teams varies from ag«5cy 
to agency* Various types of diagnosis and evaluation are needed 
The needs of a client may be better met through one type of 
assessment than another* We prefer that the types of diagnosis 
iind evaluation being offered through the tsajor facilities, 
including Crippled Children's Division, Child Deveiopmetct Clinic 
Salem Evaluation Center > Centt^r for Neurological ly Impaired 
Children, and the Diagnosis and Evaluation Section of Hental 
Health Division be studied as to depth and scope of services. 

Objective : During the next year a study should be made of 
recreational programs already in existence* A comprehensive 
Dodel including standards for developing and implcraenting 
coordinated programs should bu prepared from the study and 
disseminated to areas which need help in getting started* The 
study should consider the appropriateness of defining client 
outcomes* 

R ationale : Currently no model is available which offers guide- 
lines for the development and implementation of recreational 
progran plans. If such a model were provided, many cosssunities 
could begin to improve the quantity and quality of services to 
developmentally disabled people* A study of coordinated 
recreational programs which are currently operating in one or 
two locales may allow for the description of a usable model. 

Objective : The relationship and roles of various agencies in 
regards to services coordination should be studied. 

Rationale " Services coordination is provided by nany agencies 
at this time. The proliferation of this activity may or may 
not be in the best interest of the clients* We prefer that* the 
provision of services coordination by a variety of agencies be 
studied in terms of the impact om the client and the appropriate- 
ness of duplicating services and cost. 
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Objective s A study should b« conducted of local Community 
Mental Health Advisory Boards and/or local DeveXopm^Tital 
Disabilities Councils regarding the affiliations of members, 
and their planning efforts for developmentally disabled clients 
with respect to the scope and impact of their plans» 

Ratlon;»Je : Different agencies and conmltteea which are 
responsible for planning at the local level construe their roles 
differently.. In planning for developmentally disabled people 
they demonstrate varying degrees of concern for consumer involve- 
ment • They show different degrees of attention to the private 
sector of service delivery* Some types of planning focus 
primarily on slate budgetary demands; other types attend more to 
community development* We would like to know how local planning 
is being done^ who it tries to affect, to what extent it is 
responsive to the concerns of developmentally disabled people • 

Objective ; A study should be conducted with the assistance of 
the on-going diagnosis and evaluation programs to document gaps 
in the spectrum of needed services. The study should identify 
what services are needed for carrying out client program plans 
and determine the extent to which the services are available to 
unavailable in or near the clients' communities • 

Rationale ; While diagnosis and evaluation services may be 
available, treatment and follow-up programs do not regularly 
occur. Often plans are not implemented because resources are 
not available or, where resources are available, the responsibil- 
ity for seeing that recommendations are carried out is not 
systematically monitored. We prefer that information be gathered 
about the factors that facilitate or hinder the implementation 
of client program plans so that systems can be developed that 
will assure the easy movement of clients from diagnosis and 
evaluation to needed services. 

Objective ; A study should be made of speech therapy programs for 
DD adults as they are presently being offered. A plan for the 
development of speech therapy programs for adults should be 
described and a process for Implementation of this plan be 
recommended. 

Rationale ; Data are not currently available regarding speech 
therap* services for adults. A study needs to be made of exist- 
ing programs to determine the extent to which new programs are 
needed and to plan for their development where appropriate. 
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